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Catastrophe 


I thought a bitter 
Thought tonight. 
I spoke a cutting 
Word in spite. 


I bore a grudge, 
And when I turned 
At last to search 
My heart, discerned 


Thy presence was 
Withdrawn from me. 


Here lies my soul’s 
Catastrophe: 


Not that I willed 
A petty sin 

Or broke Thy laws, 
But that within 


My secret heart 

Which Thou didst share 
I found Thee gone 

And did not care. 
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COVER PICTURE. In scores of state universities Lutheran students keep active in church 
affairs through the work of the Lutheran Student Association. Five in cover photo are mailing 
copies of their LSA paper at the University of Texas, ‘The Longhorn,’ to 500 university 
students who are members of National Lutheran Council churches. These five are also active 
during the school year in the work of First Lutheran Church of Austin. One of the young 
women has about decided to become a deaconess. 
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Augustana goes in NCCCUSA 

An old, worn-out fence had separated 
Lutheran churches from their Protestant 
neighbors in America. This month a big 
section of the fence fell down. 

By a vote of 396 to 4 the Augustana 
Lutheran Church voted to become a 
charter member of the National Council 
of Christian Churches in the USA which 
will be organized in November. The Ex- 
ecutive Board of the United Lutheran 
Church recommends that the ULC take 
similar action at its October convention. 


SS ~ CEEENS 


PRESIDENT P. O. BERSELL 
Influence felt 


Entering the interdenominational coun- 
cil is a way in which “we can best make 
our Lutheran influence felt in the Prot- 
estant church in America,” President 
P. O. Bersell told the Augustana Church. 
Editor E. E. Ryden of the Augustana Lu- 
theran said that “the world crisis con- 
fronting the church demands that Chris- 
tians close their ranks and face their prob- 
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lems together.” 

Along with a majority of other Lu- 
therans of America, the Augustana 
Church had become a member of the 
World Council of Churches in 1948. “If. 
we have thus made it clear that we desire 
to co-operate with our fellow-Christians - 
of other communions on a world-wide 
basis, how can we refuse such co-opera- 
tion on the national level?” Editor Ryden 


asked. 


Want Lutheran merger | 

All eight churches of the National Lu- 
theran Council will hold conventions in 
1950. Each church has agreed to vote on 
whether it wants to merge with the other | 
seven. : 

First to vote was the Augustana Lu- 
theran Church. At its sessions in Wash- 
ington, June 7-11, it “approved in prin- 
ciple complete organic union with other 
participating bodies in the National Lu- 
theran Council.” It agreed to help draw 
up a constitution for a merged church. 

Nobody had much hope that all eight 
NLC churches will vote this year in favor 
of merger. As a shorter step in the direc- 
tion of unity, each NLC church is asked 
to vote on whether it wants the National 
Lutheran Council transformed into a fed- 
eration. ‘This would open the way for 
churches of the Council to enlarge the 
range of co-operation with one another. 

The Augustana Church said “yes” to 
the plan for a federation. It also decided 
to create a “unity committee” to study 
the situation resulting from actions by 
Lutheran denominations at their conven- 
tions this year. The committee will rec- 
ommend to the 1951 Augustana conven- 
tion what it thinks are the next steps to 
take in seeking Lutheran unity. 
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Sommunist becomes bishop 

The best way for an ambitious young 
nan to become a bishop of the Lutheran 
hurch in central Europe is to join the 
Sommunist party. 

Thirty-six-year-old Lazlo Dezsery of 
Sudapest had been one of less than a 
lozen Lutheran clergymen in Iron Cur- 
ain countries who have become Party 
nembers. This month the membership 
aid off. Dezsery was elected to replace 
ajos Ordass as bishop of the Montana 
liocese in the Lutheran Church of Hun- 
ary. 

No one was surprised, because Dezsery 
vas the only candidate put up for the 
fice by the Communist-front church 


eadership. Religious News Service re- 


ported from Budapest that he had re- 
ceived 180 out of 238 votes cast. Some 
congregations refused to vote for any- 
body. Dezsery is to be installed as bishop 
at ceremonies scheduled for June 27. 

No definite news regarding the future 
of Dr. Ordass, who was released from 
prison on May 30, had been received 
last week in America. A Religious News 
Service correspondent in Geneva had 
asked Bishop Lajos Veto of Hungary 
whether Dr. Ordass will be permitted to 
become pastor of a Congregation. The 
answer was: “Dr. Ordass was set free at 
his own request. He is well. He is now 
with his family.” 

In early June the Budapest govern- 
ment released from prison the Rev. Alex- 


MILESTONE IN CHRISTIAN CO-OPERATION 


-lanning committee of National Council of Christian Churches completed its work this 


nonth. Organization of the Council Nov. 28-Dec. I will be 


‘one of the greatest mile- 


tones in Christian co-operation in America,” said Dr. Luther A, Weigle (standing), 
hairman of committee. Others in photo: Dr. Samuel M. Cavert of Federal Council of 
Phurches, Dr. Ralph Sockman, Dr. Douglas Horton of Congregational Churches 
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ander Vargha, former general secretary 
of the Lutheran Church of Hungary. He 
had been on trial in 1948 along with 
Bishop Ordass, and had been sentenced 
to a three-year jail term. 


Hungarian warns World Council 

- Concern lest the World Council of 
Churches become “an exclusive institu- 
tion of western Protestantism” was voiced 
in Budapest by the Rev. Julius Groo, who 
became secretary of the Hungarian Lu- 
theran Church aftér the imprisonment of 
Mr. Vargha. 

Writing in Evangelikus Elet, official 
church paper, Mr. Groo said that rela- 
tionships among the churches constitut- 
ing the World Council of Churches had 
been “strongly prejudiced by political 

“tension between West and East. 

“It must be avoided at any cost,” Mr. 
Groo wrote, “that connections with the 
World Council should be broken owing 
to our fault. Evidently Hungarian Prot- 
estants belong to the East and so our 
churches have to accept, humbly and in 
obedience to God’s will, that the Lord 
of the Church has ordered them to render 
service in the so-called eastern half of 
the world. 

“In other words, this means that we 
have to exist and fulfill our duties as a 
Church in the world of Socialism, being 
witnesses of the fact that there can exist 
a Church of Christ in Socialism. It is 
our responsibility that the World Coun- 
cil of Churches should not become an 
exclusive institution of western Prot- 
estantism.” 


Episcopal clergyman called Communist 

According to Louis F. Budenz, the 
Kremlin has a disciple within the clergy 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America. Budenz, formerly editor of the 
Communist newspaper, The Daily 
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New churches: In Kansas City 


Something like a large Eskimo igloo 
was planned for the Episcopal Church 
of the Good Shepherd in suburban Kan- 
sas City. Cornerstone was laid in mid- 
May for a church consisting of a series 
of five arches. Central arch bears the 
large cross. ; 

Massive walls and towers in the ancieni 
style marked the new $250,000 Coptic 
Christian church dedicated this spring ir 
Addis Ababa. Emperor Haile Selassie 
(on throne before door) joined in ded: 
ication ceremonies. 


Worker, is now a professor at Fordhan» 
University, a Roman Catholic school. 

The Budenz charge was made agains} 
the Rev. William H. Melish at the Pau 
Draper libel trial in Hartford, Conn., las» 
month. “Do you know, of your owr 
knowledge, that Mr. Melish is a Com 
munist party member?” Mr. Budenz wa» 
asked. 

According to newspaper reports he re 
plied, “Yes sir, I know that he is a Cony 
munist party member.” Mr. Melish ha 
been until recently assistant to the recta 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church @ 
the Holy Trinity in Brooklyn. 

Budenz acknowledged during the tria 
that he thinks a man is a Communist i 
he refuses to state whether or not he is 
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....In Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 


weer 


Sommunist. “That’s pretty strong proof,” 
aid Budenz. 

The Churchman, Protestant Episcopal 
eriodical, in its June 1 issue says that 
the extent to which Budenz lied on the 
vitness stand in the Draper case. . . is 
bvious to those who know the facts... . 
No words can accent the viciousness of 
his implied perjury charge by a semi- 
ficial. representative of the Roman 
ierarchy against a minister who has held 
ositions of high trust in the Protestant 
jpiscopal Church.” 

Roman Catholic journalists last month 
eard Senator Joseph McCarthy defend 
sudenz against the attack made on him 
y Senator Dennis Chavez. McCarthy was 
nvited to speak in Rochester to the Cath- 
lic Press Association of America. 

“T am not a spokesman for the Catholic 
‘hurch,” said Senator McCarthy, nor for 
he Catholic Press Association, nor for 
ny Catholic organization.” 
une 21, 1950 
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Catholics and Protestants agree 

Presbyterians USA had decided at their 
convention last month to advise young 
people not to marry Roman Catholics. 
Trouble arises because the Roman Cath- 
olic Church requires Protestants who en- 
ter. mixed marriages to promise their 
children will be reared as Catholics. 

The same stand was taken last year by 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. This 
month the Genesee Conference (New 
York) of the Methodist Church advised 
its ministers to warn young people against 
mixed marriages. 

The marriage question was one thing 
on which Roman Catholics and Prot- 
estants agreed. The Roman Catholic 
Church “most severely condemns mixed 
marriages,” said the Rev. Francis J. Con- 
nell this month. He is a’professor at Cath- 
olic University of America, Washington, 
D.C. : 

“Tt is only reluctantly that the Church 
grants a dispensation” to permit a Ro- 
man Catholic to marry a Protestant, said 
Father Connell. “We are very happy they 
[Episcopalians, Presbyterians] are taking 
this stand, which tends to diminish the 
number of mixed marriages. 

“The Catholic Church has always op- 
posed mixed marriages, not only because 
of the dangers to the faith of the Catholic 
party and of the child, but also because 
they often turn out unhappily for the 
non-Catholic party.” 

According to church records, more Ro- 
man Catholics become Protestant as a re- 
sult of mixed marriages than Protestants , 
become Roman Catholic. A fairly com- 
mon result of mixed marriages is that 
both parties drift away from church 
membership. 


Somebody objected 
For a dozen years a_ baccalaureate 
service for the graduating class has been 
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held in the Somers, New York, public 
schoohk This year the service was sched- 
uled as usual, with a hymn and a Scrip- 
ture reading on the program. 

Nobody had objected until this year. 
The 1950 objector was the Rt. Rev. Ed- 
ward V. Dargin, pastog of St. Joseph’s 
Roman Catholic Church, “Catholics are 
forbidden by Canon 1258 of the Code of 
Canon Law of our Church to actively par- 
ticipate in the religious services of non- 
Catholics,” he stated. 

From the Néw York state department 
of education came a ruling that the priest 
was right. “Baccalaureate services are 
religious services, and consequently un- 
der the State Constitution may not be 
held in schools,” said the attorney for 
the department, Charles A. Brind. “I 
know it is true that many boards do hold 
baccalaureate services in the schools and 
no objection is raised. An attempt is 
made to make them non-sectarian, and 
representatives of the different religions 
participate. 

“However, where there is an objection, 
in my opinion the board would have no 
choice but to call off the school exercise. 
Under such circumstances the practice is 
to hold the services in various churches 
and permit the children who wish to at- 
tend to do so. The attendance cannot be 
compulsory.” 

Quick change in plans was made by 
the Somers school board. Instead of the 
hymn “O God, our Help in Ages Past,” 
the board programmed “America.” A 
Roman Catholic student instead of a 
Protestant clergyman would read the 
Twenty-third Psalm. 

Rabbi Solomon Kaplan would make a 
“non-religious” address. The Rev. Joseph 
L. Germeck (Protestant Episcopal) was 
to make the invocation and Father Dargin 
would give the benediction. 

“The revised program as submitted is 


acceptable and I therefore agree to par- 
ticipate in this scholastic exercise,” an- 
nounced Father Dargin. 


In Fairhaven, Massachusetts, the Rev. 
Thomas Lyons of the Roman Catholic 
Church objected to the high school bac- 
calaureate service scheduled for the — 
Unitarian Church. He requested that the | 
service be transferred to some other build- 
ing. Otherwise Roman Catholics of the 
vraduating class could not attend. 


Writers are trained 
Wantep: Skillful writers to prepare — 
church school lesson, books for United 
Lutherans, The ULC Parish and Church 
School Board hadn’t published an adver- 
tisement just like that, but in less obvious — 
ways it was constantly in search of ca- 
pable people for its writing assignments. 
About 20 volunteers:are used each year 
in. preparing the Augsburg Series of les- 
son books. A dozen more writers are en- 
listed annually for other assignments. 

The time had come, thought the Board, 
to call together some of the most prom- 
ising writers and give them special train- 
ing. From the ULC Executive Board a 
grant of $2,500 was secured to finance 
the writers’ workshop. 

People who wanted to come far out- 
numbered the money provided to pay 
their way to Gettysburg Seminary where 
the workshop was held June 5-8. Each 
person who applied for the trip to Get- 
tysburg was given a lesson-writing assign- 
ment. Fifty-five who ranked highest in 
this were selected. They came from 16 
synods, 

Morning, noon, and night the 55 la- 
bored under watchful eyes of the Parish 
Board editorial staff. Church school les- 
sons were written, criticized, rewritten, 
and criticized again. 

In between workshop sessions there 
were lectures by professionals in the writ- 
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WOMEN ARE READY 
A week after the New Jersey Synod is formed (June 20-22 
synodical Women’s Missionary Society (Trinity Church, Trenton, June 27). 
month 10 women* of the “Ways and Means” committee met to plan for new WMS 


women will organize a 
Last 


ing field: Dr. Roland E. Wolseley of the_ 


Syracuse University school of journalism, 
Editor Earl F. Ziegler of the Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education, Mrs. Her- 
bert Osteyee of the Christian Writers’ 
Guild, Dr. Ralph D. Heim of the Gettys- 
burg faculty, Editor G. Elson Ruff of 
THE LUTHERAN. 


Churchmen travel 

American government people working 
at the job of trying to turn Germany into 
an ideal democracy were busy this sum- 
mer sending Germans to America and 
Americans to Germany. Church leaders 
from both sides of the ocean are being 


*Seated, Mrs. John Matthiesen, Mrs. Paul 
C. Weber, Mrs. George Tamke, Mrs. Walter 
Coester, Standing, Elizabeth Guenther, Mrs. 
Christian Madsen, Mrs. Carl Holden, Mrs. 
George Miller, Mrs. Charles Campbell, Mrs. 
Stewart Rudisill. 
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exchanged in the big teaching project. 
Among Lutherans sent abroad under 
government sponsorship this month was 
Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, president of Get- 
tysburg Seminary. He planned to stay 
about three months. Dr. Carl E. Lund- 
Quist, assistant executive director of the 
National Lutheran Council, left the U.S. 
in late May for three months in Europe. 


Bishop elected 

High man among three nominees for 
the bishopric of Lolland-Falster in the 
Church of Denmark turned out this 
month to be Dean Halfdan Hoegsbro, 
56 years old. He has spent much time 
during postwar years in relief work in 
Germany on behalf of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

Dean Hoegsbro becomes bishop of the 
Lolland-Falster Islands following the res- 
ignation of Bishop Nieles Plum who is 
70 years of age. 


World News Notes 


Sending home the Czechs 

PAYING BACK evil with evil seems to be 
a growing custom in diplomatic circles 
to meet the abrupt and hostile actions 
of Soviet and satellite states. British “tat” 
for Czech “tit” was responsible for the 
closing (May 15) of the Czechoslovak 
Institute in London, and the demand that 
the Czech Embassy cease immediately all 
its information activities in Britain. 

This was a prompt and direct reaction 
to the Czech action (May 12) by which 
the British Council's Institutes at Prague, 
Brno and Bratislava, and the information 
services at Prague and Bratislava, were 
closed. In this connection the Czech 
Government also. ended the cultural 
agreement between the two countries, 
signed in June 1947, likewise the BBC 
broadcasts in the Czech and Slovak lan- 
guages as violating this agreement. 

A curious and significant result of the 
prohibition in Prague attended the pub- 
lication of the order. Czech citizens 
thronged the British Information Office, 
begged for and carried away every book, 
magazine and pamphlet which the staff in 
charge offered to all who came. 

The U.S. has been in the this-for-that 
business, too. Czech consulates in this 
country have been closed in reprisal be- 
cause the Czechs have been driving out 
U.S, representatives from their country. 


Freedom in India 

Inp1a’s SUPREME CouRT recently ren- 
dered a decision that has hastened the 
emergence of a real representative and 
democratic government for the Hindus. 

At present the Congress Party is so 
overwhelmingly powerful that no opposi- 
tion party has been able to function suc- 
cessfully. The result has been an auto- 
cratic functioning of the party in power, 
10 
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and the disposition to act arbitrarily. 

This led to attempts to control and in- 
timidate the press. A recent case which 
involved the extremes of a pro-Com- 
munist publication and another of Right- 
ist and anti-Moslem pronouncements, 
reached the Supreme Court. The Court 
found for the defendants and declared for 
a wide-reaching freedom of the press. 

Papers were not to be suspended nor 
subjected to pre-censorship of news be- 
cause of their opinions. The action of the 
Court reflected great credit upon itself, 
and incidentally upon Britain for this 
finest of her political contributions to 
India. The independent character of the 

native Indian judiciary had been con- 
si ween encouraged by Britain for many 
ears. The decision offered also a salu- 
He corrective to the mistakes and pres- 
sures of a government that is still in the 


process of finding itself. 


Egypt for Egyptians 

TxouGH Ecypt’s ruling Wafdist Party 
strenuously objects to any shipment of 
arms to Israel, it is asking to have its own 
army fully equipped by the western allies. 
The request is complicated by a long- 
standing dispute with Britain over the 
presence of British soldiers on any of the 
territory claimed by Egypt. This includes 
the Sudan occupation and the troops still 
protecting the strategic Suez Canal. 

A memorandum is being prepared by 
the Wafdists for British consideration, 
that these troops be withdrawn and re- 
placed by Egyptian troops. The Allies 
may be allowed to furnish the arms and 
equipment, but Egypt wants to defend her 
own territory alone. This is the immediate 
outcome of recent Western plans to fur- 
nish arms to the Middle East states. 

—JULIUS F, SEEBACH 
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Washington 


Two YEARS AGO, the 79th Congress 
passed the Displaced Persons Act of 1948 
which authorized the admission of 
205,000 persons made homeless by the 
war. Ever since its passage, the law has 
been under fire as being an inadequate 
solution to the problem. 

Chief complaints were that the two- 
year time limit was too short, that the 
number permitted to enter was too small, 
that the flow of immigrants was slowed 
down by several limiting restrictions. 

Throughout both sessions of the 80th 
Congress, a determined fight has been 
waged to revise and extend the DP law. 
By mid-June, the battle was won and a 
revised DP Act placed on the statute 
books. After weeks of discussion, the 
Senate and House conferees agreed on a 
bill which both could support. 

The provisions of the new law follow 
closely those of the Senate bill (see Lu- 
THERAN of April 26). The time was ex- 
tended to June 30, 1951, and the number 
raised to 341,000. In addition to this 
basic number of DPs, special provision 
was made for the admission of 54,744 
“expellees” of German ethnic origin; 
15,000 refugees who are now in this coun- 
try on temporary visas; 5,000 war or- 
phans; 500 political refugees from iron 
curtain countries. 


Expellees 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST was the possibil- 


ity of bringing in expellees. These ref- 
ugees had been driven out of their east- 
ern European homelands during and since 
the war, but because of their German 
racial stock were ineligible to be clas- 
sified as DPs. 

With about eight million of these up- 
rooted people in western Europe, the 
number to be admitted to the U.S. will 
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DP LAW REVISED 


not make an appreciable impact on the 
total. But their inclusion in the DP Act 
is a sign that our government is becoming 
aware of the urgency of the situation. 
This is further indicated by a new section 
authorizing the U.S. to participate in an 
international conference for thorough dis- 
cussion of the expellee problem in Ger- 
many. 

Under the present law, some expellees 
could enter under the German and Aus- 
trian quotas. But because no jobs could 
be offered them, and because they had 
to pay their own ocean transportation, 
only a few were able to come in. The 
new law places them on a par with DPs 
by providing for their entry on the basis 
of job and housing assurances, and for 
the payment of their ocean fare by the 
United States. 


Inland transportation 

VOLUNTARY AGENCIES such as the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council have found the 
mounting costs of inland transportation 
to be a major drain on their resources. 
Providing money to take DP families 
from the dock to the U.S. destination had 
consumed such a portion of the budget 
that several agencies were facing the 
necessity of closing down their resettle- 
ment programs. 

An effort to have included in the Sen- 
ate bill a provision that inland transpor- 
tation expense should be borne by the 
government was unsuccessful. The con- 
ferees did insert the provision, however, 
that money provided by the government 
might be lent through the agencies to the 
sponsors, to be repaid without interest. 
Some agencies felt that this would enable 
them to continue operations for the dura- 
tion of the program. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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Illinois ordains five pastors. lowa reaches CHEY 


goal. Pittsburgh elects Himmelman president. Wartburg debates 


about United Lutherans entering National Council of Churches 


By EARLY JUNE most of the 32 synods of the United Lutheran Church had held 
their annual conventions. The sessions had been unusually quiet, with only a few 
heavily debated questions to stir up delegates. 


Only the Wartburg Synod spent much 
time talking about a recommendation 
from the ULC Executive Board that the 
United Lutheran Church become a char- 
ter member of the National Council: of 
Churches of Christ in the USA, which is 
to be formed in November. Wartburg 
voted by a 12-vote margin to ask the ULC 
to refer the question to the synods. 

The Pittsburgh Synod selected a new 
president, Dr. G. Lawrence Himmelman, 
to succeed Dr. H. Reed Shepfer who had 
completed 10 years in office which is the 
limit allowed by the synod’s constitution. 

The lowa Synod at its closing session 
found that it had reached 100 per cent 
in congregational pledges for the $6 mil- 
lion Christian Higher Education Year 
fund. The Wartburg Synod, which had 
reached 48 per cent, thought that it would 
probably be one of the lonesome groups 
in the ULC which will not achieve 100 
per cent before the completion of the 
campaign. 


ILLINOIS SYNOD 
St. Mark's, Washington, Ill, May 22-25 
Reported by PAUL T. HERSCH 


OF HIGHEST INTEREST to those attend- 
ing the Illinois Synod convention was the 
service of ordination on May 24. Five 
young men were set apart for the ministry. 

During the war years the speed-up 
schedule in colleges and seminaries re- 
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sulted in graduation of classes at various 
times through the year. Ordinations took 
place whenever men had completed their 
theological training and had _ received 
calls. This year we returned to the tra- 
ditional practice of a special service at 
the time of the synodical convention. 

Those ordained by President Harmon 
J. McGuire were: Edward A. Cooper- 
rider, Maywood, called to St. Peter’s and 
Zion churches, Liberty, Ill... . Frank L. 
Kirchner, Peoria, called to Mt. Calvary 
and Zion churches, DeSoto, III. 
Rudolph K. Markwald, Berlin, Germany, 
called as assistant pastor at First Church, 
Decatur, Ill. Paul E. Rasmussen, 
Springfield, called to St. James’ Church, 
Peoria. Ralph Ryberg, Chicago, 
called to Gladstone Park Church, Chi- 
cago. Sermon was by Dr. E. F. Valbracht 
of St. Luke’s Church, Chicago. 

A unique movement of our day is the 
change in aim and policy of old Wicker 
Park Church in downtown Chicago. It 
is one of those congregations whose mem- 
bership has long since departed for the 
suburban areas, It now serves an area of 
more than eight square miles in the heart 
of Chicago where there is no other Prot- 
estant Congregation. 

Formerly this area was a fine residential 
area. It is now populated mostly by Pol- 
ish, Russian, Greek and Armenian people 
with a Roman Catholic or Orthodox 
background. The problem is to reach the 
large numbers of unchurched people in 
the neighborhood. Rather than disband 
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Dr. Armin G. Weng is president of the Chicago Seminary. Dr. John M. Bramkamp 
was first president of the Illinois Synod and Dr. Harmon J. McGuire is now president 


and move out, Wicker Park proposes to 
remain and pursue an active missionary 
program in the area. Pastor Malcolm D. 
Shutters, fresh from his missionary expe- 
riences in China and with the backing of 
synod, is rising to meet the challenge. 


WITHOUT A MURMUR the synod ap- 
proved the proposed budget for 1951, 
calling for increases totaling more than 
$44,000. The docility of synod in this 
respect is unusual and reflects the fact that 
success of the CHEY campaign, both on 
the synodical and the national levels, has 
challenged church people to an enlarged 
sense of stewardship. A feeling of “Sure, 
we can do it, why not?” is replacing the 


usual “What, another increase in the 
budget? We'll never make it.” 
CHEY, now going over the top 


through the church, is currently at the 95 
per cent mark in the Illinois Synod, with 
28 congregations definitely committed to 
pursue belated campaigns. Effort in these 
congregations, it is felt, should certainly 
raise the total above the $272,000 quota 
for synod. 
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Reports on the work of the United Lu- 
theran Church and its boards and agen- 
cies were brought to synod by Mr. Otto 
K. Jensen, Indianapolis, member of the 
ULC Executive Board. 

Notable is the fact that 14 of synod’s 
pastors have completed, or will in a few 
months complete, 50 years of service in 
the Gospel ministry. The list includes 
Pastors Allen O. Becker, George Beis- 
wanger, Merrill E. Boulton, John M. 
Bramkamp, T. B. Hersch, Frank E. Jen- 
sen, Ezra Keller, J. Allen Leas, S. M. 
Lutz, H. L. McGill, E. Luther Spaid, 
George W. Styer, P. C. Wike, and H. E. 
Zimmerman. 


GRACE CHURCH, Virginia, Illinois, was 
received into synod’s membership. It was 
organized through the efforts of Carthage 
College Senior C. Carl Eklof and Syn- 
odical Mission Pastor Wilbur M. Allen. 

Perhaps one of the most urgent needs 
of -synod was brought out in the report 
of the Social Mission Society of Illinois. 
In agreement with recommendations pro- 
posed by the Division of Welfare of. the 
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National Lutheran Council, the following 
resolution was adopted: “Resolved, that 
in view of the growing number of aged 
persons in our United Lutheran congre- 
gations needing and desiring group care, 
the Illinois Synod place the matter of 
homes for the aged among the most 
urgent projects contemplated by synod, 
and that such a project be authorized at 
the earliest practicable time.” 

A major step was taken toward cor- 
relating all social mission agencies and 
endeavors of synod under the direction of 
one central committee. It will consist of 
three divisions, namely, Evangelism, In- 
ner Missions, Social Action. 

Report of the business manager of The 
Gleaner, synodical monthly, showed more 
than 13,500 copies going into homes of 
our synod folks, an increase of more 
than 1,500 over 1949, 


IOWA SYNOD 
First Church, lowa City, May 22-25 
Reported by WALLACE S. LIVERS 


FIFTEEN MINUTES AFTER Dr. Morris 
Wee, Carthage College president, had ad- 
dressed the final session of the lowa Synod 
convention held at lowa City, May 22-25, 
the Rev. Frederick Ludwig, state appeal 
director for Christian Higher Education 
Year, announced the synod was $396.25 
over the top in congregational commit- 
ments to raise its $85,000 quota. 

With approximately 50 per cent re- 
ported for CHEY at the beginning of 
synod, President Wee climaxed a mount- 
ing enthusiasm started by Dr. Everett 
Mitchell, director of the NBC radio pro- 
gram, the National Farm and Home 
Hour. He had addressed the fellowship 
banquet two nights before. 
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“Five oUT OF six of our premedical 
graduates have been accepted to enter 
medical schools next fall,’ Dr. Wee re- 
ported in speaking of the college’s schol- 
astic standing. The national average of 
acceptance in medicine is one out of six, 
according to Dr. Wee, 

Mr, Mitchell had said to the banquet 
crowd of nearly 300, “I have seen milk- 
ing parlors on some of the farms of our 
land that are better than some Lutheran 


student centers.” His address, “Faith in | 


1950,” was a plea for CHEY. 


TEN WOMEN in one apartment with 
only one mirror was the situation when 
the Women’s Missionary Society conven- 
tion was held the first three days of synod. 
Reason: An unoccupied, unfurnished 
apartment was opened for use by a man 
soon to be married, Cots were moved in. 
“Oh, well.” remarked one of the ladies, 
“we had our pocket mirrors.” 

High point of the women’s convention 
held across the street from sessions of 
synod, was the pilgrimage to Trinity 
Church, Tipton, to commemorate the 
founding of the first women’s missionary 
society, Aug. 23, 1875, of the now na- 
tional ULC organization. 

A four-part pageant, “Thine Is the 
Glory,” written by Mrs. Walter Voss, 
Sioux City, featured the anniversary serv- 
ice in the Tipton High School, Characters 
in costume of former days appeared as the 
story was read by Mrs. A. G. Heitman of 
Sioux City. Address of the evening was 
delivered by Mrs, C. W. Baker, Jr., pres- 
ident of the ULC Women’s Missionary 
Society. 

“Tuberculosis is enemy number two in 
India, second only to malaria,” stated 
Miss Mette K. Blair, missionary to Rajah- 
mundry, India. “Five hundred thousand 
deaths occur annually,” she said, Roland 
Payne of Liberia, Africa, now a sopho- 
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more at Midland College, told the women 
“What Christians Can Do for Africa.” 
All WMS officers were re-elected. They 
are: Mrs. Frederick Ludwig, Postville, 
president; Mrs. Walter Voss, vice pres- 
ident; Mrs. H. O. Neumann, Davenport, 
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ORDAINED IN IOWA 
L. J. Ehlers becomes pastor 


recording secretary; Mrs. M. E. Lesher, 
Clinton, statistical secretary; Mrs. Emil 
Moen, Council Bluffs, treasurer; Mrs. 
W. V. Gousseff, Des Moines, member-at- 
large on the executive board. 

SYNOD ACTION authorized the forma- 
tion of a new committee on Deaconess 
Work and increased aid to Central Semi- 
nary to $4,000. 

Treasurer John L. Berger reported 
1949 apportionment to the ULC paid in 
full for the first time. 
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Delegates to Des Moines 
IOWA SYNOD 
Clergymen 


F. D. Boldt 
William Eller 


Laymen 
A. O. Lothringer 
Alex M. Miller 
E. M. Jensen 


Ralph Krueger 


Ordained at this convention was L. 
Jack Ehlers, St. Mark’s Church, Daven- 
port. He becomes pastor at Oxford Junc- 
tion July 1. Approved for ordination on 
receiving a call—Karton W. Wagner, 
Postville. Licensed—E. Gene Vosseler, 
San Diego, California, to serve at Mis- 
souri Valley, and John C. Bruce, Re- 
deemer, Des Moines, to minister at Dun- 
lap. Raymond Tiemeyer, Tarkio, Mis- 
souri, recently ordained by the Kansas 
Synod, became Tipton’s pastor June 15, 

The Rev. George Harkins, assistant to 
President Franklin Clark Fry, was rep- 
resentative from the ULCA. Dr. George 
B. Arbaugh, dean of Rock Island College, 
preached the ordination sermon and Rey. 
Ernst P. Windman was synod chaplain. 


PITTSBURGH SYNOD 
First Church, Greensburg, May 22-25 
Reported by LUTHER E. FACKLER 


‘I AM A PRODUCT of home missions of 
the Pittsburgh Synod,” said Dr. G. Law- 
rence Himmelman upon his election as 
president of the synod. Dr. Himmelman, 
pastor of Emanuel Church, Bellevue, Pa., 
came from Nova Scotia when it was still 
a Pittsburgh Synod mission conference. 

Dr. Donald L.. Houser was re-elected 
superintendent of home missions. These 
two men heading up the work of the 
synod are no strangers to each other. Dr. 
Houser was a parishioner of President- 
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elect Himmelman’s first parish. 

“Christian stewardship is one of the 
most potent truths of our religion,” said 
President H. Reed Shepfer in his fare- 
well sermon. “For when one realizes that 
he is God’s agent, God’s partner, God’s 
spokesman, God’s reporter, God’s means 
for divine self-revelation, something hap- 
pens in him and to him.” 


AFTER 10 YEARS in the presidency Dr. 
Shepfer said that “after careful analysis 
of many facts I have come to the con- 
clusion that the key to success is an under- 
standing of and dedication to the prin- 
ciple of Christian stewardship. The key 
to failure is due to the lack of an under- 
standing of and dedication to these prin- 
ciples.” 

“God is the owner of all and the giver 
of all to all.” A brief glance at the past 
decade indicates the extent to which the 
Pittsburgh Synod is aware of this fact. 
Total apportionment in 1940 was 
$228,400. In 1950 it stood at $816,336. 
Total contributions in 1940 were 
$1,320,357 and in 1950, $3,509,244. In 
10 years the average benevolence more 
than tripled and the total average giving 
was two and one-fourth times greater, 
going from $21 to $50 per communing 
member. 

Membership has increased from 97,000 
to 107,000. During this same period all 
the institutions of the synod have been 
‘put on a sound financial basis. A camp 
to serve educational needs was opened 
in the summer of 1949, near Butler, Pa. 
During the past two years both the ULCA 
apportionment and Lutheran World Ac- 
tion have been paid in full. 

The synod was made conscious of the 
program of evangelism under the guid- 
ance of Synodical Director Frederick 
Steuber. In the first six months of this 
year the incomplete reports show nearly 
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Dr. G. L. HIMMELMAN 
New Pittsburgh president 


5,500 adults have been received into the 
church. This is nearly again as many as 
were taken in all the previous year. 
THIS PROGRAM COUPLED with the syn- 
odical home mission program guided by 
Supt. Donald Houser is bearing much 
fruit. Over 2,000 adults and children 
have been received in mission congrega- 
tions alone. Four new mission congre- 
gations have been organized—Reforma- 
tion, Riverview and Kepple Plan; Faith, 
Fairfield, Erie; Faith, Upper Clair Town- 
ship, and Lynnwood. Two new branch 
Sunday schools have been started at Har- 
borcreek, Erie, and Green Valley, Mc- 
Keesport. One new field has been en- 
tered, Forest Hills, with 21 other fields 
in western Pennsylvania awaiting mission 
development as funds become available. 
The budget, totaling over a million 
dollars for 1951, was accepted without a 
murmur of dissension or question. 
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hrough the budget the synod had under- 
ritten CHEY to the amount of 
247,500. Also included were $424,689 
yr ULCA, $242,434 for synodical ob- 
ctives and $124,313 for Lutheran 
Vorld Action. Total benevolence quota 
er communing member will be $14.90. 
Dr. George W. Miley, president of the 
ynod. of Ohio, was official representative 
f the United Lutheran Church. Dr. 
obert Hershey, pastor of Holy Com- 
tunion Church, Philadelphia, was in- 
ited by the synod for special addresses. 
Eight candidates for ordination were 
pproved. By action of synod these can- 
idates will be ordained in their home 
hurches or church of their choice. 
[itherto candidates were ordained at the 
>ssions of synod. The following will be 
rdained and serve these parishes: John 
raughler, Emmanuel, Etna; ‘Walter C. 
oehler, Jr., Messiah, Wesleyville; Willis 
oss, Trinity, Butler; Charles Fair, Lynn- 
‘ood; Andrew Rehbogen, 
ion, Johnstown; Warren Riggs, Calvary, 
Yatrona Heights; Robert Armstrong, 
srace, Spring Garden, Pittsburgh; and 
ichard Koerber, Avonmore. 
The officers of synod elected are: G. 
awrence Himmelman, president; Donald 
Houser, missionary superintendent; 
seorge Little, Aspinwall, secretary; Wil- 
am F. Pfeiffer, Jr., Pittsburgh, secretary 
f stewardship and beneficence; Jacob R. 
Vicholas, West Newton, secretary of sta- 
istics; Paul N. Schnur, Irwin, treasurer. 


WARTBURG SYNOD 
+. Peter's, Arenzville, Ill, May 30-June | 
Reported by PAUL VALENTINER 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS of historic service 
o the church received scant attention 
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associate, _ 


Clergymen 
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E, Maclay Gearhart 
D._L. Houser : 
William G. Loubin 
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John Zimmerman 
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F..E. Bash 
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F. P. Martsolf 
Earl S. Cummings 
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William H. Markus 
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from delegates as Wartburg Synod went 
back to its birthplace in century-old St. 
Peter’s Church, Arenzville, Ill., to observe 
the silver anniversary of its founding. 

Divided in opinion over proposed 
ULCA entry into the National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., the 
synod, by a 12 vote margin, memorialized 
the church to refer the matter to con- 
stituent synods for study and approval or 
disapproval before entry into that body. 

“T can’t accept the statement that the 
evangelistic emphasis is safeguarded in 
the NCCCUSA unless I test it myself,” 
said Dr. M. E. Lehman, Burlington, lowa, 
in proposing the memorial. 

“T think the whole thing should be con- 
signed to the waste basket,” added Dr. E. 
Ray Morack, Racine, Wis., newly elected 
vice president. “I am violently opposed 
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to joining this new organization.” 

Before permitting a vote on the ques- 
tion, Dr. R. R. Belter, Wartburg pres- 
ident, stated, “We want Lutheran union 
and we are not going to get it by joining 
the NCCCUSA.” 

In defending the issue Pastor Robert J. 
Goeser, New Haven, Conn., told the con- 
vention, “It is imperative that we enter 
this organization in the same spirit as the 
Lutheran entry into the World Council. 
We Lutherans have been so concerned in 
preserving our truth that we have been 
unwilling to go out and make our con- 
tribution to Christianity in our day.” 


Dr. Morris WEE, Carthage College 
president (speaking at the anniversary 
banquet), urged participation in the new 
National Council. “The Church of Jesus 
Christ, divided and irrelevant as it may 
-seem to be, has a high responsibility for 
the preservation of Christian civilization,” 
he. said. “It must teach men anew the 
concept of Christian vocations and bring 
into full force as quickly as possible the 
united impact of the ecumenical reforma- 
tion. This coming together as Christians 
in spite of our differences can have as 
great an impact as the Protestant Refor- 
mation.” 

In referring to ULCA President Frank- 
lin Clark Fry’s part in the formulation of 
the World Council of Churches and. the 
proposed NCCCUSA, Dr. Wee stated, 
“Dr Fry is the greatest living Lutheran of 
our age.” 

“T am heartily in favor of our entry 
into the proposed National Council,” Dr. 
Henry H. Bagger, ULCA representative, 
told delegates. In urging the synod to 
weigh carefully any action which might 
delay formation of the new Council, he 
said, “The Executive Board of the Church 
has gone over the proposal with a fine 
tooth comb and has safeguarded and will 
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WARTBURG SYNOD 
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Clergymen 


R. R. Belter 
R. L. Boulton 
W. W. Roth 
G. Gieschen 


continue to safeguard our distinctive Lu- 
theran evangelical emphasis.” 


OFFICERS OF THE SYNOD were in-— 
structed to confer with church councils in 
congregations which had not yet made 
plans for the Christian Higher Education 
Year appeal, to arrange for them to take 
definite action in the near future. CHEY 
Director Gerhart Gieschen reported 48 
per cent of the Wartburg quota subscribed 
and present prospects ‘were for reaching 
only 85 per cent of synod’s goal. 

Delegates authorized the establishment 
of a $25,000 revolving fund for emer- 
gency loans to needy congregations, in- 
structed President Belter to appoint a 
committee to study minimum salaries of 
pastors and to report back next year; and 
heard Chicago Seminary President Armin 
G. Weng anticipate 35 new seminary stu- 
dents this autumn to bring the undergrad- 
uate enrollment well above 60, largest 
student body in the seminary’s history. 


EACH ACTIVE Wartburg Synod pastor 
was given a Life Membership in the 
Women’s Missionary Society by the syn- 
odical missionary organization. Funds to 
purchase the memberships were con- 
tributed by J. Edwin Eschelman and sis- 
ter of San Diego, Calif. 

Besides Dr. Morack, vice president, 
other officers elected were: the Rev. R. L. 
Boulton, Milwaukee, treasurer; the Rey. 
W. W. Roth, Springfield, Ill., secretary; 
the Rev. John Goeken, Joliet, Ill., statis- 
tician, 
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There Are Problems in Placing DPs 


By CORDELIA COX 


Transferring thousands of refugees to a new land is full of 


complications. Here is an explanation of some of the problems 


WE HAVE BROUGHT more than 15,000 
Lutheran-sponsored displaced persons to 
the United States. Nearly 18,000 are in 
the “pipeline” of European procedures. 
An estimated 10,000 more (of the 35,000 
Lutherans remaining) who are still with- 
out United States immigration oppor- 
tunities are good resettlement material. 

A city of 15,000, or 33,000 or 43,000 
has within its life every kind of human 
joy and sorrow, all sorts of skills, and all 
sorts of dispositions. So it is with our 
widely scattered resettled population. 

For the sponsor waiting patiently or 
impatiently in the United States, the six, 
eight, or sometimes twelve months pro- 
cessing period seems endless, and perhaps 
very inefficient. Yet, I think of Michael 
Plank, aged 45. We have a picture of his 
lovely children and his wife who has lines 
of suffering in her face. Mr. Plank ac- 
cepted an assurance as a farmer in North 
Carolina 10 months ago. His basic docu- 
ment of eligibility was questioned because 
for a while in the 1920’s he had lived in 
Germany. After several months sufficient 
“papers” were accumulated to prove con- 
clusively he was anti-Nazi. 

Then came the public health examina- 
tion, and there was serious doubt about 
the lung condition of Arvo, the 16-year- 
old boy. “Immigration delayed three 
months for health reasons” was the mes- 
sage we received via the Lutheran World 
Federation from the Displaced Persons 


Miss Cox is director in the United States of the 
National Lutheran Council program of resettle- 
ment of DPs. 
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Commission. Last week the Planks were 
cleared politically and medically and re- 
ceived visas. Unfortunately a very patient 
farmer had engaged other help in March. 


DP NumsBer 150,000 
This young lady was the 150,000th DP 
arrival in the U.S. since autumn of 1948 


THERE IS A SPONSOR in Ohio who says 
his assurance has been used as a crutch 
for three families. He is right. The first 
family was found ineligible for immigra- 
tion. (There are so many reasons for in- 
eligibility!) It is true the family had used 
the assurance in an attempt to establish 
its status. 

The second acceptance was from a 
printer who had no hope of working in 
his own field of competence and believed 
he could do maintenance work. Yet, an 
offer secured by a resettled friend, nom- 
inating him for a print-shop job, came a 
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month’ later. Human-like he longed to 
accept it. Our staff in Europe arranged 
the change, thus making it possible for 
two families to receive assurances. Now 
a third family has been assigned to our 
weary sponsor. Processing of this third 
family will take another five months. Yet, 
could things have been different? 


Bur 15,000 PEOPLE actually have ar- 
rived—and every month brings between 
one and two thousand more. Perhaps you 
would like to know briefly of some of 
these people. There is the boy, riding 
from the pier to Grand Central Station, 
who said in awe, “But there are no ruins 
here!” There is the widow with a child, 
who, when she realized Chicago was 15 
hours away from her only friend in the 
United States became hysterical and re- 
fused to go. Deepest Russia seemed no 
more fearful to her just then than Chi- 


cago. 

There is the family with five boys who 
boarded the train to seek their fortunes 
with a farmer in Nebraska, without one 
word of English among them. There is 
the university professor—already 55— 
who, with his wife, mother, and two chil- 
dren, went to the West Coast to pick ber- 
ries. They made good, too. 

Then, I keep thinking of Mrs. Tschu- 
mach. She is 55, a woman of spirit and 
vitality. She persuaded our worker in 
Europe that she could support her 80- 
year-old husband picking oranges. Mrs. 
Tschumach made a good try at it, but 
picking oranges is heavy work. Under- 
standably the sponsor wanted more brawn 
and more speed. Mrs. Tschumach has a 
job as a housekeeper now, while her hus- 
band putters around the lawn. In less 
than six months she has repaid all her 
inland transportation loan. 

Then there is the very grateful family 
in Minnesota who selected a beautiful 
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Easter card for our resettlement worker 
there. It did not bother them, or her, that 
the inscription printed among the flowers 
read, “Easter greetings to my dear uncle.” 

Another picture of our new neighbors 
is gained from our loan collection activ- 
ities. One family does not acknowledge 
our letter requesting payment. Another 
sends a money order for $11.07 and 
writes, “We are gladly to repay our loan,” 
Another writes: 

“... At first, please excuse me because 
I speak English broken, but I want to ask 
you some questions. How many have I to 
pay about travel expenses from New York 
to my new home? I am here since nine 
weeks now and I want to begin to pay 
but I think I shall not pay all owe in one 
time because I earn $50.00 in month. 
These questions wants te know my mother 
and my half sister too.” 


BETWEEN 20 and 30 per cent of all 
displaced persons currently arriving in 
the United States are Lutheran-sponsored, 
That means we receive cables from 
Bremen announcing the departure of a 
ship,.and giving the family names and 
National Lutheran Council numbers of 
one or two hundred families. What a 
stir in our office! 

Most of these people on arrival will go 
directly to their sponsors. Yet, on every 
ship there are six, or twelve, or more fam- 
ilies for whom special questions arise. 
We cannot reach the sponsor in Wyoming 
to tell him his family is on the way. Rel- 
atives in New York are pleading that an 
Oklahoma-destined family be allowed to 
try to find work in New York, or at least 
to visit awhile. Some sponsors have can- 
celled assurances because they could not 
wait. A sponsor has died, and another 
has sold his bakery. 

One sponsor is indignant that he was 
expecting the Berzins family with two 
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boys, but now he seems to be getting the 
Matulis family with three girls. On board 
ship is a farm family whose breadwinner 
died just before sailing. 

By. dint of quick movement and use 
of typewriter, telegraph and telephone, 
plans are achieved for all families, travel 
schedules are made and tickets bought. 
All is ready for the boat to dock, let us 
say on Friday at 8 A.M. But it doesn’t 
dock then! There has been a fog and it is 
delayed until 2 p.m. or until Saturday. 
Have you ever tried to reach 100 sponsors 
on a Saturday afternoon? It is really an 
experience. 


ACTION ON THE PIER is colorful and 
fast moving. Baggage is lost (and usually 
found), directions misunderstood, adven- 
turesome young people wander off in the 
crowds. Two sponsors arrive for one 
family, one the “legal” sponsor and the 
other a friend who by the hardest effort 
has just located a near-by job for this 
neighbor who shared five long years of 
existence in a DP camp. The decision is 
not an easy one to make. The sponsor 
has rights, but so do the people who are 
searching so desperately for a sense of 
belonging and kinship. A family is taken 
to Ellis Island because a health question 
has arisen on board ship. Another young- 
ster “breaks out” with measles as she sits 
waiting for a train in Penn Station. 

Among our widespread city of thirty to 
forty thousand resettled people we will 
find all there is of human adventure, 
glory, pettiness, weakness, strength, suf- 
fering, success, and failure. We must 
prepare ourselves for the good and the 
more difficult. Perhaps we have been un- 
realistic in failing to recognize there would 
be difficulties. 


There are illnesses, and there is always 
the shadow of possible unemployment. 
Towheaded youngsters, identifying them- 
selves with America, will clash with their 
parents who hold on to the past; eager 
to get ahead, some people are irrespon- 
sible and a few‘ruthless. Some families 
will be broken; there will be tension and 
strife. But is not this all a part of living? 
Not even in our glorious church and in 
our glorious country have we been able to 
eliminate these things. 


BASICALLY THE RESETTLED persons have 
the same needs, desires and responses as 
all of us. Their differences from us are 
because God has fashioned them in an- 
other culture and under great tribulation. 
Perhaps we are “come to the kingdom” 
for such a purpose as RESETTLEMENT. 
Perhaps they also have come to the king- 
dom to fulfill God’s purpose. 

One can describe the values of RE- 
SETTLEMENT in various ways. It is a mis- 
sion of mercy. It is recruiting of strength 
for our church and nation. It is the ex- 
pression by the church of its sense of the 
rights and dignity of man. 

There is another value which is coming 
to us, almost unawares, if we can only 
see and use it. Out of the pressure of 
human need, we are learning many, many 
things about a ministry to people. We 
have always given, and preached and 
taught. Now we are receiving among us 
large groups of people. Spiritually they 
are our brothers; morally we have ac- 
cepted responsibility for their welfare. 
Could it be that when RESETTLEMENT is 
accomplished there will be in parishes 
all over our land an enlarged and en- 
riched concept of pastoral ministry and a 
new way of congregational fellowship? 


It’s HARD to put young heads on old shoulders. 
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OPEN THE GATES OF THE TEMPLE 


By HELMER O. OLESON 


Some people may feel a need of churches even on weekdays. 


But the average Protestant church won't let them in 


Ir was A HOT summer afternoon in 
New York City. The traffic at a certain 
intersection was exceptionally heavy. The 
streets were full of dust, noise, and gaso- 
line fumes. 

An elderly man suddenly paused at the 
corner and took off his hat and began to 
wipe the perspiration from his forehead. 
Then he happened to notice a beautiful 
little Protestant church, surrounded by a 
soft green lawn, attractive shrubbery, and 
several flower beds. Around the church 
was also a high steel fence. 

I watched the man as he gazed long- 
ingly through the fence at the little chapel 
and the surrounding lawn. Then, rather 
timidly, he walked toward the fence gate 
and tried to open it. He was unsuccess- 
ful. The gate was padlocked. Somewhat 
embarrassed, the man walked away. 

How many Protestant churches kept 
their doors locked on weekdays, keeping 
out people who might wish to enter for 
meditation or prayer? The city sheltered 
eight million or more people. Out of this 
number, were there not some who might 
seek a temporary retreat from the crowds 
-and confusion, and look for a spiritual 
refuge for a few minutes within a church? 
I determined to make an investigation. 


THAT AFTERNOON I visited 20 Prot- 
estant churches in the northern part of 
Manhattan. Out of this number only 
three had open doors! The remaining 17, 
representing churches of all denomina- 
tions, were locked. There were no signs 
in front of these churches inviting the 
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wayfarer to come in for prayer or med- 
itation. 

I saw many beautiful doors. Some 
were decorated with carvings. There were — 


elaborate knobs. Over some of them had ~ 


been built impressive sculptures. But they 
were locked! 

I found myself repeating the words of 
Isaiah: “Therefore thy gates shall be 
open continually. They shall not be shut 
day nor night, that men may bring unto 
thee the forces of the Gentiles . . .” 

Through my mind, in some strange 
way, ran the words of an ancient Sunday 
school hymn: 


“Jesus loves me! He who died, 
Heaven’s gate to open wide. 
He will wash away my sin. 
Let His little child come in!” 


I REMEMBERED also another song 
often heard in church: “Open the Gates 
of the Temple.” I remembered a story 
told me by a friend a few years ago who 
had suffered a sudden attack of illness 
while walking along the sidewalk. 

“Somehow,” my friend told me, “I felt 
like going into a church to pray. I felt 
the need of spiritual strength. I tried the 
doors of the first church I came to. They 
were locked!” 

Another friend had also been ill, and 
had gone to the clinic to learn the results 
of his X-ray examination. The results 
were negative, and showed that the man 
had no serious disturbance. He was over- 
joyed, and his first thought was to enter a 
church and express his gratitude to the 
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Lord. This man also found that the gates 
of the temple were closed! 


IN MY SEARCH for the open door, I 
finally discovered two churches that I was 
able to enter on a weekday afternoon. 
One was Episcopalian, a medium-sized 
Gothic building which I immediately en- 
tered. The nave was inviting and home- 
like. In the soft shadows within I saw 
about eight worshipers, bowing their 
heads in prayer. 

The second Protestant church with un- 
locked doors was Lutheran. It was lo- 


‘cated in the Inwood section of New York, 


and was surrounded with lawn and flower 
gardens. In large letters on the front of 
the church building was written WEL- 
COME. On another sign was printed the 


words: DAILY MATINS: 9 A.M. Not only 
was the church open for meditation and 
prayer, but also for morning prayers led 
by the minister! 

During the 10 minutes I lingered in 
front of this church, on a weekday after- 
noon, three people went in. I learned later 
that during the summer months, Sunday 
services are sometimes held in the open 
air out on the green lawn. This was a 
church that believed in the Open Door 
policy, and about it was an air of friend- 
liness that was most appealing. 

As I walked slowly away, the words 
of the Psalmist revolved in my mind: 

“Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, 
and into his courts with praise. Be thank- 
ful unto him and bless his name!” 


ONE FAMILY’'S DISCOVERY 


By MARJORY LOUISE BRACHER 


It pays for families to be serious about their study of 


Christian teaching. Parents and children can learn together 


IN A LARGE CHURCH where Sunday 
school attendance had been embarrass- 
ingly low for years, it was decided to take 
drastic measures. Word went out that no 
child or young person under 18 would 
be permitted to enroll or to attend unless 
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one or both parents came also. 

That was only the beginning of the re- 
quirements. Not only must parents be in 
the class for parents each Sunday. They 
must attend a meeting of parents and 
teachers once ‘a month. Most startling of 
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~ new church school plan. 


all, they eres ‘study it = é hild, at 
home, the lesson he had the Sunday be- 


: a fore, and on the following Sunday turn 
in a report sheet showing what they had 


taught and the results! 

Some threatened to leave the church. 
After the new plan had been in opera- 
tion two years, I investigated to find out 
what had resulted. 

Most apparent was the 250 per cent in- 
crease in attendance. I found the teach- 
ers enthusiastic. For the first time in all 
their years of Sunday school teaching, 
they said, they felt they were actually 
seeing results. But the outstanding 
achievement, evident on every hand, was 
family unity. 


MosT SIGNIFICANT TESTIMONY came 
not from one of the families newly con- 
verted to Christianity through this church 
school, but from a woman whom I shall 
call Mrs. Carter. We all expect, and 
rightly, that the unbeliever’s life will be 
changed when he comes under the power 
of the Gospel. Do we know what could 


happen in the homes of us long-time © 


Christians if we were more _ whole- 
hearted? 

Mrs. Carter had grown up in the Meth- 
odist church, going to Sunday school and 
church “every Sunday of my life until I 
started to college.” Her husband was of a 
similar background in another denomina- 
tion. After marrying, their church con- 


nections were a bit more casual, but still 


- they were active Christians. 


Their income was far above the aver- 
age. They had four healthy children. 
They felt their marriage to be ideal, and 
their home was a happy one in all re- 
spects. In the language of the street, the 
Carters “had everything.” 

Then came their participation in the 
“My husband 
and I have never been so close to each 
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e are now. “Our 
ways a happy one, but somehow the hap- 
piness goes deeper. As a family we have 
a togetherness that means more than I 
can express.” 


WuatT pip this family do each week? 
And how could it be so important? 

The baby was only six months ald, too 
young for Sunday school. That left three 
youngsters to be taught, each a different 
lesson because of the difference in ages. 
Both father and mother acquainted them- 
selves with each lesson each week. For 
the most part the teaching was done in a 
very informal way as opportunity offered, 
the father working his share of it into bed- 
time stories or conversation. Up to this 


homes en e 


time he had not shared in the bedtime . 


routine. 


The mother assumed most of the re- | 
sponsibility for the five-year-old, who had ~ 
“a mind of her own” and was not taught — 
as readily as some children. Mrs. Carter | 


found a way each day to bring up the les- 
son or to relate it to the child’s experi- 
ence. She found that usually by the end 
of the week the little girl had grasped the 
idea, and the mother felt genuinely re- 
warded for her efforts. 

Ordinarily the parents worked together 
making out the weekly report sheets. And 
all the family except the baby went to 
church school together. 


THAT IS WHaT they did. This is what 
they got out of it. (Remember, the 
Carters were already a family who had 
“everything.”) 

Inevitably father and mother fell to 
discussing these lessons with each other, 
In the lessons and their implications the 
Carters were confronted with questions 
that have always plagued mankind. These 
are the very things with which religion 
deals. With the Bible and with each other 
they found answers. And in the process 
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they came to know each other better than 
they ever had, and to share their beliefs 
more fully. 

Likewise one cannot share the deep 
things of life with a little child without 
coming to know him better. The father 
was drawn much closer to his children, 
There is nothing like opening to a child 
the secrets and mysteries of life. When 
parents share that experience, ties are 
being formed that time and circumstance 
will not break. 

Then there was always the end of the 
week when father and mother sat down 
together to make an estimate of each 
child’s degree of understanding and ap- 
plication of the truth which they had 
tried to teach. 

Mrs. Carter said, “We have a together- 
ness.” 


na 


Ip is TOGETHERNESS which makes the 
family. Without it there is only the bio- 
logical fact of a man, a woman, and their 
offspring. Children of any age are quick 
to sense unity within the family. They 
thrive on it, In fact, they cannot develop 
normally without it. 

It did not occur to Mrs, Carter to put 
her testimony in a psychologist’s terms. 
Nor did she say in exact words what was 
implicit in her simple statements: God 
dwells in her home in a very real way, 
every day of the week, bringing the bless- 
ings His presence will always bring. 

What this family has, any Christian 
home can have. We don’t have to wait 
until our church compels us with new 
rules, to go to the House of the Lord 
together, or to daily teach and apply the 
lessons of Sunday. 


THe Lonety Soun 
THE RESTAURANT in Middletown, Ohio, was crowded when we en- 


tered. As the line moved slowly forward, we came at last to stand by a 
booth where four might be seated, but in which was only one diner. 
Politely I asked the occupant if we might not share her table, With a 
possessive gesture over the entire table, she said, 

“No, | prefer to eat alone.” 

Rather abashed we looked about, and became aware that the waiters 
and some of the diners were silent and watching us. Then the head 
waiter came and found us a place. I said to Joe, the cashier, as we 
went out, “That young lady seems determined to be alone.” 

He said, “She does that time and again. That is why we were watch- 
ing. She is a pain in the neck.” 

The next evening we were again in line, and at about the same place 
a booth became empty. With a pleasing smile the lady just ahead of us 
turned and said, “Would you care to share this table with me?” 

We would, and we did, and found her a friend of many of our 
friends, and we formed an acquaintance in which we have delighted 
ever since, 

Opportunity knocks, but the unfriendly soul is blind to the pleasure 
it can share and receive. The friendly soul always has the door ready to 
open so that it may share and receive. E. C. DOLBEER 
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Music Can Spoil a Wedding 


By L. DAVID MILLER 


Sentimental lyrics that are more at home in a juke box than 


in a church should be banned. Here are some suggestions 


“Forasmuch as Marriage is a holy es- 
tate, ordained of God, and to be held in 
honor by all, it becometh those whe enter 
therein to weigh, with reverent minds, 
what the Word of God teacheth con- 
cerning it.” 

The opening words of the marriage 
ceremony leave no doubt as to its re- 
ligious significance. The opening chords 
of the wedding music frequently present 
a confusing, even contradictory interpre- 
tation. 

All too often the minister pronounces 
a couple husband and wife to the strains 
of romantic, irreverent tunes. The high 
divorce rate in America indicates that 
many young couples are entering this 
“holy estate” with starry eyes but hardly 
with “reverent minds,” and with little 
thought about “what the Word of God 
teaches” concerning its meaning. Perhaps 
wedding music is. a testimony to a flip- 
pant idea of marriage. 


WE GRANT that no one intends to be 
disrespectful. Unfortunately, few people 
give it any thought at all. What an out- 
rage it would be if the properly vested 
minister were to smoke while officiating. 
The music at weddings sometimes is 
equally absurd and yet no one is offended. 

A few well-meaning but misguided 
souls can set precedents of wedding cus- 
toms which become so widely accepted 
that years of patient education are re- 
quired to correct them. To break with 


The Rev. Mr. Miller is minister of music at Trinity 
Church, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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local tradition may be considered radical, 
but such action is sometimes necessary to 
sharpen the consciousness of prospective 
brides and grooms, stimulating their 
thought on proper wedding practices. 


WEDDING Day 
No time for juke boxes 


A civil wedding and a church wedding 
are different. Any type of wedding cere- 
mony should be approached reverently, 
but if it is held in God's house it is a re- 
ligious service. The wedding should not 
be used as a means of social display. 

The same principles apply to music. 
We may succeed in building up the stand- 
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_ards of music at regular church services, 
but out they go at weddings. Music which 
‘should be an aid to worship degenerates 
to a means of entertainment. 

Some vocalists desecrate music which, 
if properly sung, would be beautiful and 
appropriate. Other singers, gayly attired 
in evening clothes instead of the vestment 
of the church, grasp the opportunity of 
bringing tears into the eyes of frustrated 
sentimentalists. Ham actors are not lim- 
ited to the amateur theater. Such ex- 
hibitionism is counter to all that the 
church teaches about music or marriage. 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH does not dic- 
tate wedding procedures to local churches. 
The rubrics of the Order for Marriage 
leave many details to the discretion of the 
officiating minister. However the sugges- 
tions and principles are clear, and min- 
isters have been trained in the accepted 
practices of the church. Brides have been 
misguided by so-called social authorities 
who venture to invade the church and 
attempt to set the standards. It is the 
prerogative of the minister of the church 
to decide upon all procedures. He and 
his musicians should know what is fitting 
and proper. 

Contrary to popular practices, the 
music at the wedding is not the time for 
the bride to subject her guests to the ro- 
mantic favorites of her limited repertoire. 
Her wishes certainly are to be respected, 
but are subject to the approval of the 
minister or of his church musician. 

Prospective brides sometimes admit, 
rather boastfully, that they don’t know 
anything about music, but they know 
what they like. Usually it is the most in- 
competent people who make the most in- 
sistent demands. Sometimes those in 
charge are forced to grant their requests 
and are left with only a nagging con- 
science. 
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Even when the taste of the prospective 
bride is above the popular music level, 
she may insist on such sentimental and 
overworked favorites as “Because,” “T 
Love You Truly,” “The Indian Love 
Call,” “Through the Years,” “To a Wild 
Rose,” “Stardust,” and other selections 
from musical comedy and light opera. 

All of the above selections are just as 
much at home on juke boxes and radio 
shows as they are at weddings. Their 
associations are hardly religious and their 
trivial expressions of “love” fail to present 
the basic emotions necessary for a suc- 
cessful marriage. 


ONE BRIDE-TO-BE asked an organist to 
play “Stardust.” Tactfully’ the organist 
explained why music of that type is in- 
appropriate in a church service. Tear- 
fully, the bride replied, “Well, ‘Stardust’ 
is sacred to us. The orchestra played it 
at our first dance and we’ve always 
thought of it as our own piece. We cer- 
tainly want it at our wedding.” 

The organist suggested that they use 
it at the reception, but refused to use it 
in the church. Whereupon the couple 
appealed their case to the pastor in the 
hope that he would override the’ organ- 
ist’s veto. The pastor, however, agreed 
with the organist. Finally the couple was 
married, without “Stardust,” but not with- 
out a few sparks. 

If the members of our congregations 
were educated in the accepted music for 
a wedding, such embarrassing experiences 
would not occur. Accounts in the news- 
papers would no longer report. such 
church weddings as the one in a mid- 
western town where “My Hero” was 
played on the xylophone, or where 
“Lovely to Look At” was played on the 
organ as the bride floated down the aisle. 


PROsPECTIVE brides and grooms usually 
are receptive to suggestions about music. 
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They want to make their weddings as 
beautiful as possible and in the best taste. 
Most of them simply do not know what 
they want. The only requests they know 
to make are the same pieces they have 
heard at other weddings. The important 
thing is to inform the young people, and 
their parents, of the music that is accept- 
able. 

Some leaders handle the problem by 
printing a list of music that is recom- 
mended for weddings. The pastor gives 
each prospective bride and groom a copy 
of this list to study. They make their 
selections from the list and inform the 
organist what music they prefer. 

On each sheet is printed an explana- 
tion of the purpose of music in weddings. 
Such a carefully planned program proves 
helpful to the couples and improves the 
music standard of the church, assuring 
the harmonious marriage of the Ministry 
of the Word and the Ministry of Music. 

The following list suggests music which 
would be desirable in a church wedding: 


Soft organ music 


mamenou but SNGare vs uce ceca ses Bach 
Jesus, Joy of man’s Desiring...... Bach 
RNIN VSD laa ase ahetagecaavarade Wee Bach 
Sonatina (God’s Time is Best)....Bach 
PESRIOSO Mas: Soaaxie eyes cuiieRrsyrs, Seats Handel 
MRO srerc ses Sealer Mtenwl hod omeetene Handel 
PV ODISCUIT Fa kos.cis sy uace teins Edmundson 
INFOCITALIONS << Shi wiece NAG: Ses eet Kinder 
RBA TEMORE MI «.c:<5 wala MMO Enis wee Sowerby 
NO AS rere eer iecnee cu ety Peeters 
PElorentine Chimes” .....< ... Bingham 


Ny i 


. 


Wedding Carillon on “The Voice that 
Breathed o’er Eden that Earliest Wed- 


rob) yean DY: W RS ee atc ct . Schreiner 
“SCFavotlere” sie iacenves o.csses ersten . . Martini 
Adoramus Tes: s< ace saree . Palestrina 
Loud, joyful organ music , 
“Trumpet Voluntary” | 2. ... 25). Purcell 
“Cortege and Fanfare’. . ... Edmundson 
Bambare tds acces cys) sauce caer Lemmens 
Our God, Our Help in Ages Past, 
Wehmeyer 
Psalmel Six Gee oc cetera tosis . Marcello 
Nuptial Processional .-.......- Kreckel 
Prelude in G Major... 5... <5 Bach 
Fugue avla Gigue sje ci eee Bach 
Tn: Bheeis'Gladness nce on oe )..Bach 
Sixth Sonata (Vater Unser), 
Mendelssohn 


Messe du Mariage............-Dubois 


Vocal music 


OPerfectsKovem yan wonrtest< nite Barnby 
Entreat Me Not to Leave Thee. .Gounod 
OFEord Most: Holycni ctw cteene Franck 
BelovedmuisaMorn Wen ee sie Alyward 


The Lord’s Prayer (many fine settings 
other than Malotte’s) 

TovenNever Paileth ons ie <cw sen cree Root 

The Greatest of These is Love. . . Bitgood 


Appropriate hymns 

O Perfect Love 

Lord, Who at Cana’s Wedding Feast 

The Voice, that Breathed o’er Eden 

O Love Divine and Golden 

O God, Our Help in Ages Past 

O Blessed House 

Take Thou Their Hands and Lead Them 


Wherever else we fail in patience, it should not be in our homes. 
Only the sweetest life should have place there. We have not long to 
stay together, and we should be patient and gentle while we may. 
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DOORS CLOSED FOR “MOTHER OF THE YEAR” 
By FREDERICK E. REISSIG 


On Sunpay, May 14, Mrs. George O. 
Bullock was made “Mother of the Year” 
for Washington, D. C., by the Golden 
Rule Foundation. The citation was made 
at the morning service of Third Baptist 
Church of which her husband is pastor. 

Mrs. Bullock is the first Negro woman 
of the District to be so honored. She 
was selected by a representative com- 
mittee made up of both the colored and 
white races. It was the remarkable Bul- 
lock family which drew the committee’s 
attention to Mrs. Bullock. She is the 
mother of eight children. One daughter 
is a junior high school teacher. Another 
is principal of an elementary school. One 
is a social worker in New York City, and 
still another a guidance counselor in a 
junior high school. Two sons are doc- 
tors of medicine, one son a psychiatrist, 
and the youngest son a student at Dart- 
mouth. All are making genuine progress. 

It was my pleasure to be at this service 
and bring a word of greeting to the fam- 
ily and especially to the mother. From 
a family of eight I could bring greetings 
to a family of the same size. 


BUT WHAT DISTURBS me is that this 
honor mother and these splendid protes- 
sional people are barred from many 
places in Washington because of color. 
They could not go with me to a good 
downtown restaurant or hotel for a Moth- 
er’s Day dinner. They could not go with 
me to leading theaters of this city. 

They might go with me to some white 
churches, but they would be eyed and 
discussed, and I would be criticized for 


Dr. Reissig is executive secretary of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Council of Churches. 
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bringing them. A foreigner of any coun- 
try could go with me to restaurants, hotels 
and churches, but not American Negroes. 


THE OTHER DAY my wife and I were in 
one of Washington’s popular restaurants. 
A large number of high school boys and 
girls were there, too. As we left the res- 
taurant we saw a few Negro boys and 
girls in the chartered bus which had 
brought high school students here. 

The picture was unmistakably clear. 
The white boys and girls could go in the 
restaurant, but not those of a darker skin. 

Something happens to the inside of a 
person when he sees a picture like that. 
These boys and girls come to the nation’s 
capital, the seat of government of Amer- 
ican democracy. It’s a thrill. They ride 
to Washington together. They come from 
the same community and schools. 

But in Washington, when they want to 
eat, they must be separated. The white 
go into the restaurant to eat. Food is 
carried out to the others. I wonder if 
something does not happen to Negro 
boys and girls when they are so segre- 
gated in their nation’s capital. 

Can’t we somehow make democracy 
work better in our land? Ought not 
Christians and the Christian church be- 
gin to do a better job of practicing what 
they preach? 

Let me hasten to add that progress is 
being made in interracial relations in our 
land and in Washington. But it’s too slow, 
far too slow, for too many people are be- 
ing hurt inside and hurt for life by our 
discrimination and pattern of segrega- 
tion. “Whoso offends one of these little 
ones who believe in me, it were better” 

. and you know the rest. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE... STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF EXODUS .. BY E. E. FLACK 


INCENSE AND SERVICE 


This week read Exodus 30:|—31:18 


INCENSE IS a symbol of prayer, Its 
smoke ascends toward heaven, “Let my 
prayer be set forth before thee as incense” 
(Psalm 141:2) is a fond and familiar ex- 
pression of worship. In ancient times the 
use of incense was twofold: to counteract 
the odors of burnt offerings and to express 
the fragrance of faith and devotion. 

In the study of Exodus 29 last week 
We noted the elaborate ceremonies con- 
nected with the consecration of the priests 
who are to minister in the tabernacle, de- 
scribed in detail in chapters 25 to 28. But 
we have still to consider certain items 
omitted in the preceding chapters but re- 
garded in later Old Testament thought as 
essential to the proper conduct of the 
service. One of these added features is 


_ the altar of incense (1-10). 


Tuis articce of furniture is to be made 
of the same material as appears in all the 
other parts of the framework of the taber- 
nacle. In size it is to be one and one-half 
feet in length and breadth and twice as 
high. Built with the customary horns, it 
is to be overlaid with gold and equipped 
with a rim and rings of gold, and also with 
staves by which it may be transported, 

On this altar twice each day as a reg- 
ular practice, the high priest is to burn 
incense of aromatic resins, and 
spices as he trims the lights in the morn- 
ing and replaces them in the evening. The 
altar is to be employed exclusively for 
the offering of incense, which must be 
prepared in accordance with the prescrip- 
tion (verse 34). 
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oils, 


Once each year atonement is to be 
made for it by the application of the sin- 
offering to its horns by the high priest 
(Leviticus 16: 15-19), This act of atone- 
ment, which involves other sacred parts 
of the tabernacle, is a means of insuring 
holiness and freedom from pollution, 


For TRE SUPPORT of the services of the 
tabernacle a tax of half a shekel of silver 
is to be levied on every man above 20 
years of age, the age of eligibility for mil- 
itary service, as determined by a census 
(11-16), A shekel is valued at 20 gerahs, 
or about 224 grains in Weight. The tax is 
to be the same for both rich and poor, 

This is regarded as “atonement money,” 
a ransom for a man’s soul, paid for pro- 
tection against plague and peril of death, 
In early Israel there was a strange taboo 
against the taking of a census, doubtless 
because thereby a man’s sins were brought 
to light before God (II Samuel 24:1-3), 
Fear of plague induced payment of the 
price of ransom, In the days of our Lord 
an annual temple tax of the same amount 
was levied (Matthew 17:24-27). 


ANOTHER SPECIAL ARTICLE to be added 
to the tabernacle furnishings is the bronze 
laver or basin for the use of the priests 
in washing their hands and feet—on peril 
of death—every time they enter the taber- 
nacle, Doubtless other vessels were used 
to bring the water to the laver, In Solo- 
mon’s Temple provision was made for 10 
such basins (see I Kings 7:38), Clean- 
liness is quite properly required of those 
Who are to minister in the sanctuary, 

For the preparation of the holy anoint- 
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ing oil a special prescription is given to 
Moses. The recipe calls forthe admixture 
of 500 shekels’ worth of each liquid— 
myrrh—a fragrant substance later known 
as “the balsam of Mecca’’-—and cassia— 
the aromatic inner bark of a species of 
cinnamon—and half as much _ sweet- 
scented cinnamon and calamus or goodly 
cane, with a hin, or about a gallon and a 
half, of olive oil. 

These costly cosmetics are to serve to 
perfume and purify the sanctuary, its fur- 
nishings and ministers. The anointed of 
the Lord must bear before him the frag- 
rance of faith, the aroma of righteous- 
ness. “All thy garments smell of myrrh, 
and aloes, and cassia” (Psalm 45:8). 


IN WARM ORIENTAL countries the com- 
pounding of cosmetics became a highly 
developed art. Guilds of perfumers arose 
in later Israel. According to the regula- 
tions, only the priests may employ the 
holy ointment and then only for its spe- 
cific purpose. A layman may neither 
make nor use it. 

Similar restrictions govern the com- 


pounding of incense, which is to be made 


by seasoning with salt an admixture of 
equal parts of certain sweet spices, stacte, 
or a type of myrrh or scented gum, 
onycha, a pungent part of a certain kind 
of shellfish, and galbanum, a particular 
gum resin which when burnt gives off a 
strong scent, with frankincense, a fragrant 
resin obtained by slitting the bark of a 
certain species of shrub or tree. 

Salt, which is an antiseptic, a preserva- 
tive from’ pollution, and a symbol of 
purity, was used in all animal and vege- 
table sacrifices. It stands also as a token 
of friendship and fidelity. The covenant 
of salt is thus binding (Leviticus 2:13). 

As in the case of the anointing oil, the 
incense, which savors of God’s presence 
and which rises to heaven bearing the 
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prayers of his worshiping people, must be 
kept pure and holy and employed for 
none other than the prescribed purpose 
on penalty of excommunication (verse 
38). 

Since the preparation of the sanctuary 
and all its parts requires special skill, the 
plans call for the appointment of qualified 
artisans. Accordingly, announcement is 
made to Moses of the appointment by 
God of Bezalel as superintendent and 
Aholiab as his associate in supervising 
the building program and in directing the 
skilled workmen in their respective tasks 
(31:1-11). Just as prophet, priest, and 
king are selected, so God by his Spirit 
calls and endows such men for their spe- 
cific tasks. 


THE INSERTION at this point of regula- 
tions regarding the observance of the sab- 
bath seems out of place, yet the very 
mentioning of workmen and the labor 
required for the construction of the sanc- 
tuary suggests the need for this reminder 
lest some excuse for working on this 
sacred project on the sabbath should 
arise. The sabbath is a constant reminder 
of Jehovah’s covenant with Israel. To 
desecrate it is to break this bond of unity 
and the penalty is death (verse 14). 

For 40 days and nights Moses had been 
in the mount communing with God. Dur- 
ing those days, which were prophetic of 
our Lord’s period of testing in the wilder- 
ness, he was shown the pattern of the 
tabernacle. 

At the close of the period he was pre- 
sented with the two tables of the testi- 
mony, the ten commandments, “written 
with the finger of God” (verse 18). This 
symbol of judgment and authority, expres- 
sive of the power to produce plagues 
(Exodus 8:19) and to cast out demons 
(Luke 11:20), indicates both the divine 
origin and the human mediation of law. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Discipline 

QueEsTION: We have two children—Jack 
who is eight years old and May who is six. 
They don’t get along very well. Jack is sel- 
fish and overbearing toward his sister, and 
she doesn’t have a very angelic disposition 
—ready to fly into him on the slightest pro- 
vocation. 

This cat-and-dog conflict naturally calls 
for discipline. Here my husband enters the 
picture. We can’t agree on how to handle 
these children. Each time I punish either of 
them Henry hops on me, and when he chas- 
tises them he is rough and unjust. If he 
were more reasonable we could go a long 
way toward breaking up the boy-girl fracases. 


Repty: How clear-as-crystal are the 
faults of other people! And how wonder- 
ful it is that we are so lily-white! Of such 
decided contrasts one is bound to be sus- 
picious. You will have to be more ob- 
jective in viewing the situation. 

It is to be expected that youngsters 
will conflict with one another, for their 
interests and urges are not the same. If 
one lives out his inherent urges and in- 
clinations he’s sure to bump into someone 
else very soon. But inherited tendencies 
may be curbed, guided, or accentuated by 
the home atmosphere and the attitudes of 
parents, plus some tactful counseling. 

Father and mother cannot hope for 
large success in discipline if they stub- 
bornly hold to opposite viewpoints. Such 
differences make unfortunate impressions 
on children if they are openly expressed. 
Emotional fervor adds further damage. 

You and Henry had better get into a 
quiet huddle, talk the problem over, with- 
out excitement, arrive at a common strat- 
egy, and stand by one another, even if 
one commits blunders. Conflicting opin- 
ions should not be argued out in the pres- 
ence of children. Better than any argu- 
ment is calm discussion. 


Discipline is more than punishment,- 


and should be positive. It includes under- 
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standing children, working with nature, 
encouraging valid aspirations, exploring 
and explaining questionable behavior, de- 
veloping companionship, approving de- 
sirable behavior, encouraging good school 
relationships, furnishing good examples, 
helping in acquiring worthy habits. 
Parents should discipline themselves, 
negatively and positively, as a prepara- 
tion for successful guidance of children, 


The new psychology 
QueEsTION: I have seen references to the 
“new psychology.” What does it mean? 


Repty: The new psychology is scien- 
tific psychology. It is the youngest of the 
sciences. The first psychological labora- 
tory was opened by Wundt at Leipzig in 
1879, and the first psychological clinic by 
Lightner Witmer at the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1896. Witmer is. still 
living and active. Prior to the beginning 
of scientific work—laboratory experimen- 
tation, clinical observation, and exact in- 
trospection—psychology was an arm- 
chair pursuit, or a collection of unchecked 
conclusions. Today it is an advancing 
science, some parts of which are highly 
technical, with an increasing volume of 
verified information. In many of its areas 
it is exact, whereas in others it is less so, 
because of the very nature of human life. 

To a smaller degree psychoanalysis is 
sometimes referred to as “the new psy- 
chology.” The same may be said also of 
Gestalt or form psychology. But both 
of these have now been absorbed into the 
general body of scientific psychology. 

Sound psychology is not to be con- 
fused with the vaporings of fakers and 
charlatans who talk glibly about “psy- 
chology,” “phrenology,” “mental analy- 
sis.” or other attention-getting terms. We 
should rule out also certain writers and 
lecturers who call themselves psychol- 
ogists, and make fantastic statements. 

—EARL S, RUDISILL 
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BOOKS 


"Facts" for Fundamentalists 


: 
Worlds in Collision. 


By Immanuel, Velikovsky. Macmillan. 401 pages. $4.50. 


This is really a curious book. If its thesis is taken seriously, it will set scientists and 
historians to work reappraising their theories and deductions.- The basic theory of the 
author is that the celestial sphere is not governed by unalterable laws and that the so-called 
stability or harmony of the spheres assumed by Newtonian physics and Darwinian evolution 
theories is far from certain. If, argues Velikovsky, there is such a tremendous change in 


atomic structure, in the microcosm, why 
should complete uniformity be assumed in 
the solar system, in the macrocosm? 

The book is divided into two parts pre- 
ceded by a prologue discussing the origin 
of the planetary system and the comets to- 
gether with the various ages of the earth. 
The first section of the book then takes up 
what the author refers to as one act of “a 
great drama” which took place in the age 
of Moses and Joshua. The other section is 
devoted to a description of the second act 
of that drama supposedly occurring about the 
seventh century B.c. 

All kinds of sources, legendary and other- 
wise, from all over the ancient and modern 
world are drawn upon and thrown together 
so as to fit the author’s hypothesis. There 
is little, if any, regard for literary phenom- 
ena as revealed in various forms in the 
Bible and elsewhere. Poetry, legend, myth, 
and history are treated in precisely the same 
manner without reference to milieu. 

Another difficulty with the author’s theory 
is his utter disregard for dates. He assumes 
that the darkness referred to in Egyptian, 
Babylonian, and Hebrew documents oc- 
curred at the same time, i.e., that references 
therein contained described the same event. 
For instance, an old Mexican record speaks 
of the sun being darkened and the appearing 
of a great star. “The cataclysm, accom- 
panied by a prolonged darkness, appears 
to have been that of the days of the Exodus. 
. ., Some references may allude to the sub- 
sequent catastrophe of the time of the con- 
quest by Joshua...” It is argued that a 
like phenomenon at different periods was 
caused by the same comet. “After the dra- 
matic events of the time of the Exodus, the 
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earth was shrouded in dense clouds for dee- 


ades, and observation of stars was not pos- 
sible; after the second contact (of the comet 
with the earth), Venus, the new and splen- 
did member of the solar family, was seen 
moving along its orbit.” The Hebrew 
(Samaritan) sources are said to support that 
view when they speak of a star rising “out 
of the east against which all magic is vain” 
when Israel invaded Palestine. It is passing 
strange that a Jewish writer should fail to 
understand that allusion (cf. Num. 24:17; 
Rev. 22:16). 

Such is the tenor of Worlds in Collision— 
a mass of material heterogeneously thrown 
together in a valiant attempt to support a 
preconceived hypothesis. It will doubtless 
be used by fundamentalist groups to support 
their peculiar views of the Bible irrespective 
of history or true science. J. M. Myers 

Gettysburg, Pa. 


Christ-centered Sermons 

Everlasting Arms. By Oswald G. L. Reiss. 
Ernest Kauffman. 205 pages. $2.75, 

The foreword to this excellent volume of 


21 sermons for festival and special occasions — 
_contains this sentence: “If the church is to 


continue her high privilege of giving a clear 
call, sure light and pure food to humans’ 
souls, it is essential that Christ-centered ser- 
mons be preached, and it is urgent that the 
best of these sermons be gathered and made 
available for repeated perusal.” 

The volume by Oswald Reiss accom- 
plishes this purpose admirably. Here are 
gathered a fine selection of sermons which 
declare eternal truth in persuasive language 
and give sure light for our times. They 
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continually point to Christ as the hope of the 
world. The author’s Christ is the Christ of 
the Bible. He clearly identifies sin and gives 
a true appraisal of Christ’s redemptive work. 
He makes us see and feel that in Jesus our 
God has “everlasting arms of grace.” 

We must admire the manner in which the 
author comes to grips with real problems of 
life.. He prescribes dependable remedies for 
human ills. The sermons throb with life. 
Powerful in appeal, distinctly Biblical in 
content, simple and stimulating in style, 
they are effective dispensers of light, com- 
fort and strength. ELMER W. HARNER 

Denver, Colo. 


Study Book on Rural Church 


Rural Prospect. By Dr. Mark Rich. Friendship 
Press. “173 pages. $1.50. 

To meet some of the needs for a study 
book on the rural church, the Missionary 
Education Movement contracted for the pub- 
lication of this one. It is a resource book, 
designed primarily for study groups, and it 
is planned for a series of meetings covering 
six to eight sessions. 

Dr. Rich has had a wide experience in 
rural work. He has traveled to various 
countries to observe conditions in rural 
fields, especially in the Orient. Rural Pros- 
pect sheds a new light on some of the con- 
ditions and rapid changes taking place. 


The pictographs are clear illustrations of ° 


changes and advancements in population 
trends and modern agricultural methods, and 
their effect on the rural life. The complete 
bibliography lends itself to research in added 
studies for those who are really interested 
in learning more about the rural life in 
America. 

At the end of the book there are three 
short biographies of men who are outstand- 
ing in the rural field. One is John Frederic 
Oberlin. 

The rural church has been chosen as one 
of the subjects for study in the year 1950-51, 
for the missionary societies throughout our 
church. 


New York Karu S. HENRY 
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First-rate Biography of Jesus 

The Light of the World. A Reconstruction 
and Interpretation of the Life of Christ. By 
Greville Cooke. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 470 pages. 
$3.95. 


This life of Christ is far superior to most 
of the popular religious books of today which 
seek to retell with imagination some portion 
of the Biblical narrative. It has the primary 
merit of holding rather closely to the gospel 
record. 

In addition it illuminates the gospel ac- 
count with facts and interpretations gath- 
ered from a great number of books on the 
life and teachings of Jesus, on the geography 
of Palestine, and on the customs of the 
Jews. The reader will therefore learn from 
it much reliable information which the 
average minister or Sunday school teacher 
would have to search through many volumes 
to find. , 

At the same time this is also a work of 
imagination, beautifully and well written and 
so vivid that the reader will feel that he has 
walked with Jesus, and has been a spectator 
of the places visited and a sharer in the 
events narrated. 

The author is vicar of Cransley, which 
place is described as “an ancient and quiet 
England Midlands town.” 

We believe this is one of the best modern 
popular books on the life of Christ, and cer- 
tainly one of the most readable. 

Palmerton, Pa. ROLAND G. Bortz 


| Believe, By Nevin C. Harner. Christian 
Education Press. 127 pages. $1.75, 

I like this little book. It is written for 
young people and carefully addresses itself 
to their current questions in an intelligently 
planned program. It is positive, clear and 
constructive without being quarrelsome or 
dogmatic. 

This obviously is because Dr. Harner 
knows what he believes and why, but rec- 
ognizes that someone else, with perfectly 
good reasons, may believe otherwise. Here 
is Christian witness at its best without the 
slightest suggestion of piousness. 


Philadelphia R. H. GEARHART 
The Lutheran 


OVERSEAS. 


ARGENTINA: Buenos Aires.—ONE THING 
which impresses me about the. Argentine 
houses is their dimness. They are always 
equipped with persianas (shutters like Vene- 
tian blinds), made of slats of wood about 
two and a half inches wide. These can be 
opened completely, so as to provide for a 
well-lighted room. 

They can be tight shut, or opened just a 
trifle to keep a room dimly lighted. Na- 
tive Argentinians would never think of 
opening the persianas enough to admit all 
the light. Rather, they live in semi-dark- 
ness. 

To me there is a parable in this. The lives 
of the people here are dark—that is, the 
very centers of their lives are dark. The 
vast majority of Argentines would fall into 
two classes: those whose lives are dimmed 
because of half truths and misguidance, and 
those thousands into whose lives no light has 
fallen. 

A few days ago an example of the first 
type of person was clearly portrayed to me. 
A man came to our house to install a heater 
valve. He asked if I were from North Amer- 
ica. When I told him that I am, he wanted 
to know if I am here on a Special mission. 
I told him I am an Evangelical pastor. 

Immediately he wanted to know if I 
didn’t receive a pension from my govern- 
ment. That was a shocking remark, but 
then it became clear to me that he has been 
told that all Protestants who come from the 
United States to Argentina are agents of the 
government coming here to spread “Yankee” 
capitalism. 


THE DIFFERENCE between the churches was 
his next concern. “You don’t believe in the 
Virgin, do you?” he asked. To the best of 
my ability, with my faltering Spanish, I ex- 
plained that she is the mother of Christ, but 
that she is at the same time equal with other 
women. “For example,” I told him, “at the 
wedding feast in Cana of Galilee Mary 
called on Jesus to change the water into 
wine. She did not have this power, but He 
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did as the divine Son of God. If she pos- 
sessed such special powers as are ascribed 
to her by some, she would not have found 
it necessary to call upon Jesus to perform 
this miracle.” Perhaps, in spite of my in- 
ability to express myself very well yet in 
Spanish, he may have caught a glimpse of 
the truth. 

An illustration of the complete lack of 
the light of Christ in people’s lives may be 
seen any Sunday. To a vast segment of the 
population Sunday is not a day for rest and 
worship, but a day which affords freedom 
from a regular job so that one can work 
at home. 

Last Sunday the work on the house which 
is going up next door to where we live pro- 
ceeded just the same as it has for the pre- 
ceding six days. Across the street the man 
of the house spent all day Sunday putting 
a new floor in one room of his house. This 
is being repeated every Sunday on every side 
of us, not only in building but in all kinds 
of endeavors. 

As I was going to church several boys 
were gathering in an open field to engage 
in a game of “futbol,” the Argentine version 
of football, which is not at all like football 
known to North Americans. Sunday in it- 
self is no holier than any other day, but 
when people thus use the day there is some- 
thing basically wrong. There is a great void 
in their lives. The people whom I see about 
me from day to day are, for the most part, 
not a very happy people. 

—N. EARL TOWNSEND 


The Rev. John M. Armbruster, president of the 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church of Argen- 
tina, was brought by plane to his home in Still- 
water, Oklahoma, last month. He had suffered 
a serious illness. Miss Mabel Meyer, a mission- 
ary nurse home on furlough from India, went to 
Argentina to assist in transferring the Rev. Mr. 
Armbruster from Buenos Aires to the States. 
The Rev. Luis Garcia has been named as acting 
president of the Church in Argentina to succeed 
Pastor Armbruster. 
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CAMPUS 


PASTOR HERB 
... to New York City 


Herb to New York 

The Rev. Donald Warren 
Herb, pastor of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Lancaster, 
Pa., since 1947, has been 
called to the position of pas- 
tor to Lutheran students at- 
tending colleges and univer- 
sities in the Greater New 
York area. He succeeds the 
Rev. Donald R. Heiges, who 
on June 1 became executive 
secretary of the Division of 
Student Service of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. He 
begins his new duties July 1. 

A native of Reading, Pa., 
Pastor Herb is a graduate of 
Gettysburg College and 
Philadelphia Seminary. 
From November 1945 until 
May 1947 he served as a 
chaplain in the United States 
Navy, then accepted a call 
to the Lancaster congrega- 
tion. He is married, has one 


daughter. 
His duties will include 
counseling, guidance and 
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general work among Lu- 
theran students in New York 
City and surrounding areas 
under the joint direction of 
the Division of Student Serv- 
ice of the NLC and the Lu- 
theran Student Foundation 
of Greater New York. 


Music Convocation 
Muhlenberg College 


rounded out a decade of 
progressive activity in the 
field of church ‘music with 
its Tenth Annual Convoca- 
tion of Lutheran Organists 
and Choirmasters last 
month. The attendance of 
above 300 from churches in 
Eastern Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey made the affair 
the most memorable of them 
all. 

Prof. Harold K. Marks, 
Muhlenberg’s music director, 
directed the program. 

One session was directed 
by Dr. Henry F. Seibert, of 
New York City, of the 
ULCA Music Committee. 
His paper dealt with “Music 
in the Lutheran Church,” 
and “Practical Junior and 
Senior Choir Music.” 

Another session featured 
a series of anthems with 
combined choirs—Chancel, 
Cantoria and Gallery—un- 
der the direction of Maestro 
Giuseppe Moschetti. 

Annual for the past dec- 
ade, Muhlenberg has made 
this musical convocation a 
fixture in the college sched- 
ule, with pastors, organists 
and choirmasters in attend- 
ance from all conferences of 
the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Newberry Degrees 
Four honorary degrees 


were conferred at Newberry 
College’s 
program earlier this month. © 

Receiving Doctor of Di- 
vinity degrees were the Rev. | 
L. Boyd Hamm, pastor of — 
St. Paul’s Church, Columbia, - 
and the Rev. Raymond D. ~ 
Wood, pastor of Ascension 
Church, Savannah, Ga. Both © 
are Newberry alumni. 

Dr. Gould Wickey, execu- 
tive secretary of the Board 
of Education, received the 
degree of Doctor of Humane 
Letters. (He also was the 
commencement speaker. ) 

Judge George Dewey Ox- 
ner, associate justice of the 
South Carolina State Su- 
preme Court, received a 
Doctor of Laws. 


Bogar Hall 


The new classroom build- 
ing under construction at 
Susquehanna University will 
be named for Jerry D. 


The Rev. Russell S. Gaenzle, 
pastor of St. John's Church, 
Albany, N. Y., who received a 
D.D. from Hartwick this month 


The Lutheran 


commencement | 


Bogar, Jr., trustee of the 
university from Harrisburg 
(Pa.). The directors recently 
voted to give this honor to 
Mr. Bogar in recognition of 
his generous gifts ($37,000) 
and those of his son, Guy M. 
Bogar, toward the building 
fund in response to the 
CHEY appeal. His niece, 
Mrs. Ethel Smyser Kemble, 
is a member of Trinity 
Church, Selinsgrove, and has 
been active in the church- 
wide appeal. 


|| New Athletic Field 


Contractors have begun 
work on a New Carthage 
College athletic field to in- 
clude a baseball diamond for 
intercollegiate competition, 
a girls’ play field, and six 
doubles tennis courts. The 
addition, to be called Reyer 
field, is part of a 20-year de- 
velopment and expansion 
program now underway at 
the college. 

The redecoration of the 
college field house was com- 
pleted May 20. Recondition- 
ing of the gymnasium floors 
will be done this summer. 


More CHEY Support 

A total of $14,270 has 
been pledged and contrib- 
uted to CHEY by students 


and faculty at Wittenberg 


College. Faculty and staff 
pledged and contributed 
$7,841 to the appeal, giving 
$2,760 through Wittenberg 


' and the remainder through 
' home churches. Students 
| pledged and contributed 
| $6,429, giving $3,599 


through Wittenberg and the 


/remainder through home 
| churches. 
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Briefly Speaking 


By making it a special order of business, the North 
Carolina Synod took the afternoon off at last month’s 
convention to attend the inauguration of Lenoir Rhyne 
President Voigt Cromer and to hear Inaugural Speaker 
Franklin Clark Fry. At the opening of that evening’s 
session, ULCA Executive Board Member (Dr.) P. D. 
Brown stood talking with Dr, Fry, commented absent- 
mindedly: “We're giving the entire evening session to 
business. Of course, the reason for this is that we 
lost the whole afternoon!” 


In 1847, a canal boat brought a load of bricks 
to Lancaster, Ohio, were paid for in cash by Lu- 
therans preparing to build First Church. Payment 
was “with one quarter in chairs, bedsteads, leather, 
hardwood and saddlery in equal proportions." 
This month, when the community observes its sesqui- 
centennial, First Lutherans point with pride to their 
church as the oldest building in the county. 


Forty-five of the 95 seniors graduating from Mid- 
land College last month had maintained such a high 
scholastic rating that they, were exempted from final 
examinations. 

Nine little Folkestone (England) boys went to 
church. As a result of their visit, their parents have 
been presented with a $2,240 bill. I+ happened 
this way: One boy was lifted through a church 
window by his playmates; he let others in. To- 
gether, the group smashed or bent 180 pipes in 
the organ, pulled down the carved wooden rail, 
broke three plaster figures. Several of the boys, 
aged 9 to 13, were Sunday school pupils. They're 
on a two-year probation at present. 


Pastor Robert Thurau has discovered a new use for 
the Pastor’s Desk Book, issued monthly to all clergy- 
men in the ULC. Once each month members of St. 
John’s Church, Kittanning, Pa., will hear a sermon 
which utilizes material that came from the Desk Book 


, exclusively. 


When Layman and Mrs. Harold Klancke recently 
completed their new Lewisburg (Pa.) home, they 
invited their (Christ Church) Pastor Vernon Naugle 
and members of the choir to conduct a service "of 
dedication to Christian living" before the moving- 


in day. 


DP families—Pastor Uno Plank, left, 
and Sexton Fricis Paupe, right—with 
their Pastor Harold Haas, center, of 
St. John's Church, Jersey City, N. J. 
and ULCA Treasurer-Member Henry 


Beisler —— 


YOULL SEE 


Like their 2,471 counterparts on 13 other 
ULCA college campuses, Wittenberg Sen- 
iors Mary Alice Teeter and Dorothy Keller 


received diplomas at commencement exer- 


—p> 


cises conducted early this month 


<< Wearing her brand-new crown, 
Luther Leaguer Ann Duncan from Glade 
Spring, Va., leaves the May Court during 
Marion College festivities late last month. 
Ann is an active member of St. James’ 
Church, Chilhowie, Va., graduated this 
year 


“= Artist-Pastor Louis Ulrich (center) 
of St. John's Church, Minneapolis, and 
Northwestern Seminary Alumni Associa- 
tion President Judd Lundquist assure 
seminary's president emeritus, Dr. Paul 
H. Roth, the Ulrich work “looks just 


u 


like you! 


PERSONS 


Perseverence 
Here is a saga of a quar- 


ter-century of will power! 
When Mrs. Jeanette Schroed- 
ter, of North Bend, Nebr., 
received her .Bachelor of 
Arts degree and diploma at 
last month’s Midland Col- 
lege commencement, she 
completed a college educa- 
tion begun 23 years ago! 

After her graduation from 
North Bend High School in 
1926 she enrolled in college, 
remained two years, acquir- 
ing a teachers’ certificate. 
Unable to attend college reg- 
ularly any longer, she took 
a teaching job in a’ rural 
community earning $90 per 
month—‘“a good salary 
then.” However, she wanted 
to get a college degree, so in 
1934 enrolled in the Midland 
summer session. 

Matrimony and, subse- 
quently, family responsibil- 
ities intervened. In 1935 she 
was married and two chil- 
dren—Billy, now 14, and 
Dora Kay, 10—were born. 
Ten days after Dora Kay’s 
birth, her husband died. 

In 1942, Mrs. Schroedter 
resumed teaching, still deter- 
mined to finish college. For 
| the ensuing eight years, she 
attended summer sessions at 
Midland College, and also 
attended the college’s eve- 
ning courses, slowly but 
surely acquiring sufficient 
credits for a degree. 

She has continued teach- 
ing during nine months of 
each year, and also has 
maintained a home for her 
two children. She admits 
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that it has been hard work 
for a widow, with her teach- 
ing and family responsibil- 
ities, to go to school during 
the hot summers and of eve- 
nings after her own trying 
school schedule, but deter- 
mination and perseverance 
finally attained her goal—a 
college degree—sought for 
23 years. Among the 95 stu- 
dents who graduated, she 
believes she was proudest 
of all. 


O. M. JoRGENSON 


Good Monfanan 

O. M. Jorgenson, active 
layman of First English 
Church, Billings, Mont., has 
been chosen as “the man in 
the state who is outstanding 
in business and professional 
fields and also an exemplary 
citizen and a good Mon- 
tanan,” has been granted an 
honorary membership in 
Alpha Kappa Psi, national 
professional business frater- 
nity. 

President of the Security 
Trust and Savings Bank of 
Billings, Mr. Jorgenson be- 
came a member of First 
Church in 1921, has served 
several terms on the church 


council, is a former treas- 
urer of the congregation and 
is currently active on the 
building committee. 

.“He has always been a 
devoted and modest church 
leader,” says his Pastor John 
P. Shannon, “faithful in at- 
tendance at all worship serv- 
ices, generous in steward- 
ship, and. loyal throughout 
the 30 years of vacillating 
church growth!” 


Wins Scholarship 

Patricia Ann Shaffer, ac- 
tive 17-year-older of Salem 
Church, Elizabethville, Pa., 
has received a $500 scholar- 
ship to study music at the 
St. Louis (Mo.) Institute of 
Music. She is one of a score 
of students selected from 
thousands of applicants 
across the United States. 

As well as taking part in 
all young people’s activities 
at Salem Church, Patricia 
Ann has a 15-year perfect 


Sunday school attendance 
record. 
Helpful Linguists 


Members of the Midland 
College Advanced Spanish 
class and their Professor 
Ralph L. Hankey (Modern 
Languages) went to Omaha 
just before graduation, took 
part in a service at Gethsem- 
ane Mexican Mission 
Church. 

The mission pastor, the © 
Rev. Carlos Guzman, is a 
graduate of Central Semi- 
nary, welcomed students who 
participated in the services. 
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OCCASIONS 


Swish! 
Last week THE LUTHERAN 


moved a brand-new church 
400 miles from Pearl City, 
Illinois, across Lake Mich- 
igan and the state of Michi- 
gan to Windsor, Ontario. 
without batting an eyelash! 

The “move” was made 
with little physical effort. all 
came about when a cut cap- 
tion for the improved Trin- 
ity Church, Windsor, On- 
tario, was placed on page 43 
(THe LuTHERAN, June 14) 
with a photograph of the re- 
cently dedicated St. John’s 
Church, Pearl City, Il. 

This week, the churches 
are back in their proper 
places (see cuts this page), 
not a single brick out of 
place! 

Above, the extensively im- 
proved Trinity Church in 
Canada which Pastor Wil- 
liam Nolting reports “is 
much admired by other con- 
gregations of our com- 
munity. We have put the 
very best materials and la- 
bor into improving God's 
house.” 

Below, the exterior of St. 


. when a cut and caption mixed up 


John’s Church, Pearl City, 
Ill. which was dedicated 
only recently with [Illinois 
President Harmon McGuire 
as principal speaker. 


Triple Anniversaries 
Members of St. Mark’s 


Church, Conshohocken, Pa., 
recently observed a triple 
anniversary. 

May 6 marked the 25th 
anniversary of Dr. Guy E. 
McCarney’s pastorate. The 
congregation gave him and 
Mrs. McCarney a silver 
service. 


The following day was 


the 60th anniversary of the 


ST. JOHN'S CHURCH, PEARL CITY, ILL. 


After a "flying trip" to Canada... 


organization of the church. 
Dr. Calvin P. Swank, home 
mission superintendent of 
the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, delivered the address. 
The oldest women’s or- 
ganization in the congrega- 
tion—the Busy Workers’ So- 
ciety—was also 60 years old, 
conducted a memorial serv- 
ice for former members. 


Name Change 

Members of Blackwelder 
Chapel in North Kannapolis, 
N. C., have changed their 
official name. 

In order that the name on 
the cornerstone of their new 
church be inscribed with the 
new title, the congregation 
voted late last month to call 
their group “St. David’s 
Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of North Kanna- 
polis.” 

The new church is _ lo- 
cated between Landis and 
Kannapolis along  Super- 
highway~29A, is of colonial 
design and will be completed 
next month at a cost of 
slightly under $40,000. 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


MARYLAND 
Luther Place to Build Parish Hall 


BALTIMORE—Construction work begins 
this month on the new parish house of Lu- 
ther Place Memorial Church, historic Wash- 
ington landmark at Thomas Circle. Built in 
1868, the old parish hall will be torn down 
and replaced by a modern building which 
practically doubles the space usable for edu- 
cational, fellowship, and administrative pur- 
poses. It will cost $275,000, and will be 
completely fire resistant. This three-story- 
and-basement addition to the old church 
building (see cut) will have ready access to 
the nave, balcony, and loft. 

Exterior materials of sand-struck brick 
with natural and cast stone trim will blend 
with the red sandstone walls of the church. 
The design has been carefully studied to 
harmonize with the early English gothic of 
the main building. The chapel on the main 
floor, entered both from 14th and from N 
streets, will provide transition to the col- 
legiate perpendicular gothic lines of the 
parish house. ; 

Architect is L. M. Leisenring, Washington 
layman (member of Luther Mem.), who is 
now serving as president of the Board of 

Examiners and Registrars of Architects for 

the District of Columbia. For many years he 

has been a member of the ULCA Commit- 
tee on Church Architecture. Mr. Leisenring 
returned to private practice several years 
ago after retiring from the post of Super- 

vising Architect of the Construction Divi- 

sion of the War Department. 


EMMANUEL CuHuRCH, Baltimore, concluded 
a 45th anniversary year emphasis with a 
service May 7. Pastor Howard F. Reisz and 
Howard H. Ritterpusch were speakers. 

BALTIMORE Women’s League of Gettys- 
burg College held their spring meeting at 
Second Church, Dr. Otto Kraushaar, pres- 


Luther Place Parish Hall 
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ident of Goucher College, and Mrs. J. Gould 
Wickey, General League president, were 
speakers. Mrs. Arthur C. Muhlback, pres- 
ident of the Baltimore League, announced 
special gifts from three members totaling 
$1,150 toward the foundation of a New 
Department of Music at Gettysburg College. 

Sr. Paut’s Cuurcn, Lutherville, dedicated 
the first unit of their new parish building 
May 21. This first floor unit of the stone 
structure was completed at a cost of $35,000. 
President of Synod Fife and former Pastor 
Henry Spangler were speakers. 

St. JOHN’s CHurcH, Brooklyn, Md., laid 
the cornerstone for the new parish house 
May 21. Pastor I. W. Kepner and Dr. Paul 
A. Weidley spoke. 

Two HUNDRED Luther Leaguers attended 
the Baltimore District Pre-Convention Rally 
at Jolly Acres May 21. Pastors Augustus 
Hackmann and Morris Zumbrun__ partic- 
ipated. 

CHurcH OF OuR Savior conducted a 
Leaders’ Workshop May 21, emphasizing 
leadership training, congregational program, 
good record keeping, simplified parliamen- 
tary procedure and visual aid materials. Pas- 
tors J. Fred Eckert, Ross Hyberger, William 
Kocheim and Misses Anne Pursell and 
Mabel Dawson were leaders. 

EMMANUEL CHuRCH, Clear Water Beach, 
was dedicated May 28. Pastors James T. 
Powers, Dr. I. Wilson Kepner, and Supply 
Pastor F. W. Lindke participated. Semi- 
narian William Summer will be summer 
supply. 

Two deaconesses from the Philadelphia 
Motherhouse were assigned by the Board 


r 


of Américan Missions to conduct a survey 
of mission field possibilities in the Wilkins 
Avenue (Extended) area of Baltimore and 
Wheaton-Kensington, Michigan Park-Avon- 
dale Ave. and Rockwell areas of Washington. 

The cornerstone laying of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod Building marked the 
Founders’ Day celebration of the National 
Lutheran Home June 14. Dr. Harry F. 
Saul, Carlisle, Pa., preached. 


The Baltimore Chapter of the Friends of 
Gettysburg Seminary observed their fifth 
Annual Pilgrimage to the seminary campus 
June 18. Buses and cars brought more than 
600 to the Vesper services at which Pastor 
Arthur Foellner was liturgist and Augustus 
Hackmann the preacher. 


ASCENSION CHURCH, Wiltondale, was ded- 
icated June 4. Dr. Paul A. Kirsch, Board 
of American Missions secretary, preached. 
The new church is American Colonial, has a 
seating capacity of 300. Total cost was 
$150,000. Organized in 1942 with 61 char- 
ter members, the congregation now numbers 
more than 600 baptized members. 

Speakers at June dedication services in- 
cluded President of Synod Fife, Youth Di- 
rector Reisz, Pastors Willis R. Ford and 
C. William Sprenkel, Former Pastor Roland 
W. Renkel, Mrs. C. W. Baker, WMS pres- 
ident, and Judge James F. Henninger. 

LLOYD M. KELLER 


Ori kO 
Synod Embarks on Busy Summer 


DayroN—Laymen and pastors of the 
Synod of Ohio have a busy summer ahead 
of them. Already, three groups have used a 
part of the vacation period on the Witten- 
berg College campus. 

APPROXIMATELY 500 young people from 
five synods attended a Youth Conference 
June 9-11; sessions were held in Springfield’s 
Fourth Church. The Wittenberg Women’s 
Guild held a general convention on the 
campus June 13-15; and the second Laymen’s 
Retreat was held on the same site June 16-18. 

WHILE THE young people heard Clergy- 
men F. Eppling Reinartz, New York City; 
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Joseph W. Frease, Philadelphia; and Wal- 


lace Fisher, Gettysburg (Pa.),. only two — 


pastors were invited to attend the laymen’s 
retreat. These were Dr. Harold H. Lentz, 
Ashland, who was to tell of his experiences 
in Europe last summer, and Pastor Elmer 
A. Lehman, Leipsic, chairman of the syn- 
odical stewardship and beneficence com- 
mittee. Drs. Clarence C. Stoughton and — 
Roland Matthies, lay leaders of the college 
staff, provided leadership. 

Largest of the synodical summer enter- — 
prises is the Lakeside Summer School which 
will draw 1,000 people of all ages July 2-8 

“on Lake Erie shores, Featured speakers this 

year are Dr. Robert D. Hershey, Philadel- 

phia; Dr. Joseph Sittler, Jr., Chicago; Pastor 

William C. Zimmann, Dayton; Alvin A, 

Schaediger, Clifford Park, N. J.; Dr. T. A. — 

Kantonen, Springfield; Miss Christie Zim- — 

merman, India; and Mrs. W. Carl Satre, — 

Toledo. Special youth programs are ex- — 

pected to attract 400 young people of high 

school age. 

A SUMMER-LONG program at Camp Mo- 
wana, synodical youth camp near Mansfield, 
opened June 18 and will be filled to capacity — 
(75) for 12 camping sessions. Over 500 
boys and girls have been trained for Chris- 
tian leadership in each of the last few camps. 

THE CHAUTAUQUA Lutheran Assembly will 
meet July 23-28 under the direction of Pas-— 
tor Joseph M. O’Morrow, Columbus. Lead- 
ers this year will be Pastor Marcus Otterbein, 
Philadelphia; Mrs. H. S. Bechtolt, Chicago; 
Dr. Harold Lentz, Ashland; Prof. Amos J. 
Traver, Springfield. 

PARISH HALL dedication programs at St. 
John’s Church, Zanesville, included addresses 
by Pastor Harold R. Albert, Former Pastor 
(Dr.) W. M. Hackenberg, Dr. Clarence C. 
Stoughton, Dr. E. F. Valbracht, and Synod 
President George W. Miley. 

Forty-three young people were confirmed 
on Pentecost at Westwood Church, Dayton, 
by Pastor Carl Coad, in the largest confir- 
mation service held at the “Church of the 
Children's Chapels." 

Pastor JOHN G. GeENSEL, St. Paul’s 
Church, Mansfield, has been appointed as- 
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sistant synodical LWA director with Pastor 
Karl F. Schofer, Barberton. 

THE Rev. JosEPH W. FREASE, former ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Luther League of 
America, will be installed at First Church, 
Miamisburg, July 9. Conference President 
Harry W. Hanshue, Dr. Cyrus M. Wallick, 
and Synod President George W. Miley will 
participate. 

An average congregation in the Synod of 
Ohio, says Dorner L. Keyser, synodical sta- 
tistician since 1934, has 467 baptized mem- 
bers, 329 confirmed members, 243 com- 
muning members, 173 enrolled in Sunday 
school, 19 catechumens, has a church build- 
ing worth $45,218, other property valued at 
$15,383, a budget of $9,536 for congrega- 
tional expenses and $2,815 for benevolence. 
Per capita contributions are $50.92. 

E. RUDOLPH WALBORN 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ichlandtown Gets 46 New Members 


NorristOowN—At least one congregation 
of the Norristown area is getting the jump 
on the National Lutheran Council evangelism 
program to be conducted in eastern Penn- 
sylvania in the fall. The Rev. Robert M. Hei- 
berger, who began his pastorate at St. John’s 
Church, Richlandtown, in January of this 
year, has already received 61 persons into 

membership, 46 of them on Pentecost (see 

}icut below). Total number received is about 
one-fifth of the communing membership. 

The oldest Lutheran congregation of Ger- 

man origin in the United States is celebrat- 

ing its 250th anniversary this year. New 


Hanover Church, near Pottstown, antedates 
the formation of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania by 48 years. 


To mark the occasion members of the 
church fashioned a gavel and block from 
an old pulley which hung in the church for 
years to raise and lower the oil lamp chan- 
delier. The gavel was presented to Pres- 
ident Fischer at the opening session of the 
Ministerium’s convention in Atlantic City 
by New Hanover Pastor Edgar M. Cooper 
and delegate John Garner (see cut above). 

At the anniversary services on Sept. 10 
guest speakers will be Drs. Emil E. Fischer 
and Franklin C. Fry. 

ON THE 35TH ANNIVERSARY of his pastor- 
ate at St. John’s Church, Quakertown, last 
month, members of the congregation hon- 
ored the Rev. H. W. Fitting by crowding 
the church to capacity and presenting him 
with floral tributes and gifts, including a 


Forty-six persons were received 
into St. John's Church, Rich- 
landtown, Pa., on Pentecost by 
Pastor Robert M. Heiberger 
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Vilis Briedis, Latvian DP, pre- 
sents check for $155 to Pastor 
William Pifer of Pleasant View 
Church, Indianapolis, Indiana, | 
as 30 DPs' "appreciation" of 
the congregation's assistance 
in their rehabilitation. DP Con- 
cert Violinist Werner Taube 
looks on : 


cassock and surplice and a television set. 

MUHLENBERG COLLEGE honored two area 
pastors by granting them Doctor of Divinity 
degrees at commencement exercises on June 
§, They are the Rev. William R. Seaman, 
pastor of Emmanuel Church, Souderton, 
Ministerium convention chaplain and ULCA 
Common Service Book committee member; 
and the Rev. Luther A. Krouse, pastor of 
Emmanuel Church, Pottstown, fourth largest 
congregation in the synod. 

EVANGELISM will be the theme of the an- 
nual summer retreat of the Norristown Con- 
ference Brotherhood, to be held June 24 at 
St. John’s Church, Sumneytown. Pastors 
participating will be the Revs. LeRoy M. 
Bond, Luther F. Schlenker, Peter J. Dexnis, 
Walter A. Kuntzleman, Charles D. Moser. 

THEODORE L. FISCHER 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Synod Pastors’ School at Thiel 


PirrspuRGH—The third season of the 
Pittsburgh Synod’s Pastors’ School is being 
held on the campus of Thiel College. Courses 
include “The Liturgy in Worship” by Dr. 
Harvey D. Hoover and “Luther and the 
Reformation” by Dr. Robert H. Fischer. 
During one week of the school’s three weeks’ 
program the Board of American Missions 
will hold a training school for missionaries. 
Leaders taking part in this school will be 
N. BE. Bischoff, Toledo; Henry Endress, New 
York; the Rev. Paul Roth, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Sister Bernice Pantel, Baltimore; and 
Secretaries Arbaugh, Bowman, and Knudsen 
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from the board’s staff. 


With the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Richard 

Damkevics and Miss Berta Austrins, all ap- 

plications for displaced persons have been 

filled for St. James' Church, Ligonier. Nine- 
teen DPs are happily located in this parish. 

THE COMMUNION SET once discarded more 
than 40 years ago and consisting of chalice, 
flagon, and paten, were,recently returned to- 
the altar of Grace Church, Monongahela. 
The chalice has been fitted with a lip and 
the entire set silver plated. 

GERALD Baker, called by the Board of 
Foreign Missions to be in charge of con- 
struction in foreign mission fields, will serve 
an internship for several months with the 
Rev. Hugh E. Warren, chief engineer of the’ 
building service committee of the synodical) 
board. 

THE BEAVER VALLEY Lutheran Pastoral 
Association recently sponsored a music fes- 
tival. Prof. Morten J. Luvaas, composer, 
and head of the music department of Alle- 
gheny College, directed the massed Lutheran 
choir. 

UNUSUALLY RAPID GROWTH in the Sunday 
school enrollment and church membership 
by 106 adults in a year necessitated the con- 
version of the present second floor of Holy 
Trinity Church, Beaver (used as the par- 
sonage) into a Youth Chapel and Sunday 
school class and auxiliary rooms. The con- 
gregation has purchased a new parsonage. 

Crrist CHurcH, Gastown, has receivec? 
over $7,000 from the will of the late Henry: 
F. Braff, will be used toward a new church. 

LUTHER E. FACKLER® 
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Caan Riegdehanna Opens this Week 


WILLIAMSPORT—Camping time has re- 
turned! Camp Susquehanna sessions will be 
held on the Susquehanna University campus, 
Selinsgrove, this month and next. The senior 
camp (grades 9 to 12) is being held this 
week—while the junior camp (7th and 8th 
grades) will be held June 25-July 2. Camp 
directors are Pastors Raymond Fisher, Mif- 
flinburg, and Edwerth Korte, State College. 

The Women’s Missionary Societies of the 
conference met last month. Juniata District 
sessions were held at St. Paul’s Church, 
Nook; West Branch sessions at St. John’s, 
Montgomery; North Branch district at St. 
John’s, Espy. Speakers were Elsie Otto, fur- 
loughed missionary from Liberia, and Miss 
Catherine Mergner, president of the Sus- 
quehanna Conference society. The new West 
Branch president is Mrs. Herman Stuempfle, 
Hughesville; North Branch officers elected 
Mrs. Ethel Carl, Bloomsburg, president; 
Juniata District re-elected Mrs. Barner 
Clemens, Mifflintown, president. 


The Rev. Edgar D. Ziegler, Jr., Blooms- 
burg, was elected president of the Sunbury 
District, at the annual convention, held in 
Emmanuel Church, Middleburg. The Rev. 
Arthur Lawver, Berwick, is new vice pres- 
ident; the Rev. John Heller, Selinsgrove, 
is secretary; and John Phillips, Shamokin, is 
treasurer. Speakers at the sessions included: 
Synod Secretary George H. Berkheimer, NLC 
Promotional Secretary Rollin G. Shaffer, and 
Conference President Harold A. Ahalt. 


POTTSVILLE CONFERENCE pastors and lay- 
men gathered at Pitman Church, Schuylkill 
County, on May 14 for a Rural Rally and 
service of blessing the fields, begun 16 years 
ago by the Rev. Clarence Steigerwalt. 

WHEN Pastor W. F. STECK spoke at re- 
dedication services in St. Paul’s Church, 
Nook, on May 11, he was returning to a 
parish he served from 1893 to 1895. He is 
the oldest (82) pastor in the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod; was ordained in 1889. At 
least five of the couples he married while 
pastor at Nook have celebrated 50th wed- 
ding anniversaries. Other speakers at the 
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Nook services were: Dr. Luther E. Wood- 
ward, New York City; Dr. John B. Kniseley, 
Pittsburgh; Rev. H. Walter Webner, York. 

THE Rev. JoHN R. KNAuL took up his 
duties as pastor of the Montgomery church 
on June 15. THE Rev. Cart A. ROMOSER, 
formerly of Union City, N. J., is new pastor 
of the Freeburg -charge. 

Four PAstors have contributed to the new 
devotional book for catechumens, Thine For- 
ever, Paul W. DeLauter, Harold C. Fry, 
V. D. Naugle, and Robert R. Clark. 

PARISHES which have undergone extensive 
Limestone Church, Oriole; 
Gatesburg, Pine Hall, and St. Paul’s churches 
of the Pine Grove Mills charge; St. Mark’s, 
Nittany Valley; Messiah, Mifflintown; and St. 
Paul’s, Nook, St. Stephen’s Church, Licking 
Creek Valley, has a new organ. 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


St. MARK’S 
ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 


MARVIN EF. SIELKEN, Pastor 
THE SERVICE 10:45 A. M. 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
HENRY SCHERER, Pastor 
SUNDAY SCHOOL, 9:30 A. M. 
WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 


MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 
(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 


HOLY TRINITY 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Wildwood By The Sea, N. J. 
Atlantic & Poplar Aves. 
Services June 23 thru Sept. 3 
8 A.M. 11 A.M. 7:30 P.M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A.M. 
ATWOOD T. SMITH, Pastor 
“Your Church By The Sea 
Welcomes You” 
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WHEN A FORMER sovernor? of Maine, 
Horace ‘A. Hildreth, was installed president 
of Bucknell (Baptist) University, he said, 
“Our independent colleges are the greatest 
assurance we have against complete control 
of all education by government. It would 
be tragic if higher education became com- 
pletely dependent on the state. But let no 
one delude himself that the preservation of 
first-class independent colleges is going to 
be an easy task. Educators know this, but 
unless the public can be awakened to the 
difficulty and their generous support ob- 
tained, the outlook is disturbing to say the 
least.” He continued, “The role of the in- 
dependent colleges must be to do fewer 
things for smaller and more selective stu- 
dent bodies than the ever expanding tax- 
supported universities do, but to do those 
fewer things better than anybody else.” 

ROBERT R, CLARK 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Synod May Subscribe CHEY 132% 


CHEY cCOonrviINUES to hold a growing in- 
terest in the South Carolina Synod. The total 
reported to date is $160,210.67. The original 


LUTHERAN CLUBS 


Afford Opportunities for 
Intersynodical Co-operation in Social 
and Civic Affairs 
For Further Information—Write 
FEDERATION OF LUTHERAN CLUBS 
Intersynodical 
1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


SCAMMELL'S 
VITRIFIED HOTEL CHINA 
Selected factory rejects 
500-piece dinner set $70, 5-piece placesetting 75¢ 
Ideal for your church supper and daily use 
at home. Samples sent on request. 
Werner Koetter 
Wyckoff, Rd., Eatontown, N, J. 


Central Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Successor to Western Theological Seminary 
The growing seminary in the midwest 
Central offers a standard three year course under 
an experienced faculty leading to the B.D. degree 
Write for complete information 
E. Bryan Keisler, Acting President 
Fremont, Nebraska 
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Phas 
quota given was in the ameanton $13 
It is hoped the total amount will reach 
$165,000 or even $175,000. Only 11 con- 
gregations out of a total of 122 have not 
reported, Of this number eight were vacant 
at the time of the solicitation, 

TWO YOUNG MEN, recent graduates of the 
Southern Seminary, were ordained in Refor- 
mation Church, Columbia, May 28: Richard 
E. Brunk, of Pittsburgh, Pa, who accepted 
a call to Trinity Church, Elloree, and Curtis 
E. Derrick, Jr, a son of Reformation, who 
accepted a call of the Board of American 
Missions to work in Puerto Rico, Participat- 
ing in the ordination were Pastors Curtis RK. 
Wise, Karl W. Kinard, W. H. Lefstead, Carl 
A. Honeycutt and Wynne C. Boliek, 

THe Rey, JOHN W. ManeuMm was installed 
pastor of St. Andrew's Church, Columbia, 
May 21. A few months ago the two-chureh 

parish was dissolved and St, Andrew’s called 
Pastor Mangum as full-time pastor, St, An- 
drew’s has builf a new church and located 
it on the Newberry highway out of Columbia, 


When the synodical stewardship com- 
mittee met recently Dr. L. Boyd Hamm was 
elected chairman, Dr, Homer Eargle, Orange- 
burg, co-chairman. The Rev. Raymond R, 
Ellsworth, of Batesburg, is secretary, The 
committee plans conferences in early fall, 


Ascenston Crurce, Columbia, began 
work on a new parish building May 1, Other 
buildings under construction include parish 
building, Incarnation Church, Columbia: 
parish building, Wittenberg Church, Lees- 
ville; new church, Orangeburg, St. John’s 
Church, Pomaria, has its building completed, 

Tue Rev, Groroe Purerivs has begun his 
work as pastor at Mt, Pleasant Church, 
Saluda, 

Miss Vetta Loze, a Latvian DP now em- 
ployed at the Lowman Home, White Rock, 
S. C. was guest speaker at Reformation 
Church, Columbia, May 21. Miss Lore 
spoke on Why J Believe in Lutheran World 
Action, related her experiences when her 
country was overrun first by the Russians 
and later by the Germans, how she had 
been placed in a “work camp,” later freed 
by the Americans and placed in a DP camp, 
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The annual meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Lowman Home was held May 
17. All officers were re-elected as follows: 
Dr. Wynne C. Boliek, president; S. A. 
Mauney, vice president; the Rev. E. R. Trex- 
ler, secretary; Deems Haltiwanger, treasurer. 
The report of the treasurer showed total re- 
ceipts for the past fiscal year, to be in excess 
of $90,000. There are some 95 persons in 
this institution. WYNNE C. BOLIEK 


VIRGINIA 
“Not Gaining; Giving!’ Says Hershey 


RoaNoke—A. Willis Robertson, Virginia’s 
junior U.S. Senator, delivered the com- 
mencement address to Roanoke College’s 74 
graduates June 4. His subject was “Design 
for Living.” Senator Robertson graduated 
from Roanoke in 1907. 

“Not gaining something, but giving, is the 
principle of life,” Dr. Robert D. Hershey 
of Philadelphia told the class in his bac- 
calaureate sermon. More than he pitied 
those who never had a chance to be edu- 
cated, he declared, he pitied those who had 
an education but lost it by not sharing it. 

Dr. A. R. Wentz, president of Gettysburg 
Seminary, delivered the address May 27, for 
the inauguration of Dr. John H. Fray as 
president of Marion College. Lieutenant 
Governor L. Preston Collins made the 
alumnae banquet speech. Dr. F. Eppling 
Reinartz preached the baccalaureate sermon 
and Mrs. Virgil Sease delivered the com- 
mencement address May 28. 


Christ Church, Roanoke, boasts two Phila- 
delphia Seminary graduates this year. They 
are Robert Curtis Ayers and R. Homer An- 
derson, Jr. Mr. Ayers was ordained June 
11 at Christ Church by Dr. J. Luther Mauney, 
president of the Virginia Synod. Pastor 
Malcolm L. Minnick of Salem, Va., preached 
the ordination sermon. Mr. Ayers will unite 
with the New York Synod and begin his work 
for the Board of American Missions at 
Massapequa Park, Long Island. Mr. Ander- 
son, son of Synodical Superintendent R. 
Homer Anderson, will not be ordained at 
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this time, but will begin graduate studies at 

the University of Edinburgh in October. 

Sr. Paut’s CHurRCH, Roanoke, was ded- 
icated June 4 by Dr. R. Homer Anderson. 
Acting pastor is Dr. J. William McCauley, 
who revived the congregation, relocated the 
church, and led in the erection of the cinder 
block structure. It will be covered later with 
stone. 

A COMMITTEE has been appointed by the 
synod’s executive council to confer with the 
Virginia Council of Churches regarding the 
synod’s relationship with the Council. The 
synod withdrew from the Council in Feb- 
ruary. 

PLANS are being made by Marion College 
to organize “Friends of Marion” groups in 
synodical congregations. 

Holy Trinity Church, Lynchburg, has pur- 
chased a lot for $10,000 for a new church. 
THe Rev. EDGAR Cooper of Pottstown, 

Pa., and President H. Sherman Oberly of 
Roanoke College will be the main speakers 
at the synodical Luther League convention 
scheduled for July 11-13 at Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


Roanoke College 
SALEM, VIRGINIA 
A Superior Christian College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences 


H. Sherman Oberly, M.A., Ph.D., Litt.D. 
President 


Charles J. Smith, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 
Provost 


SEMINARY GRADUATES accepting calls to 
parishes in the Virginia Synod are: GorDoN 
Ziexe, Capital University Seminary, to the 
Capon-North River Parish, Wardensville, 
W. Va., effective July 9; Gray FREEZE, 
Southern Seminary, to First Church, Rich- 
mond, Va., as assistant pastor, effective June 
15; Jacos H. Youne, Southern Seminary, to 
the Bland Parish, Bland, Va., effective June 
1; Roperr B. LoGaN, to Emmanuel Church, 
Woodstock, effective May 7. 


Other pastoral changes include: H. 
Howard Hinxe dey, from First Church, 
Johnstown, to become pastor of the Shep- 


herdstown Parish, Shepherdstown, W. Va. 


ONO CREST 


POCONO PINES, PA. 


For Fun and Rest. Complete 2000- 
Acre Vacation Resort. 3 Modern Ho- 
tels. Cozy Cottages with meals at 
hotel HONEYMOON PARADISE. 
Delicious Meals. Club House. Casino. 
All Sports. Lake. White Sand Beach. 
Tennis. Riding. Golf. Movies. Social 

Lutheran Services. Moderate Rates. 
ll W. 42nd St. (Room 1274) 


Se 


Activities. 
N. Y. Office, 
LO 5-1550 


ADULT co-eO 


AVERBROOK 


POCONO PINES, PA. For young 
People and those Young in Spirit. 
Beautiful 2,000-Acre Mountain 
Estate. Lake. Beach. All Sports. 
Riding, Tennis, Bicycling. Movies. 
Country Dances. Greyhound or 
Martz Bus direct. Excellent R. R. 
service. Lutheran Services. = 
N.Y. Office, 11 W. 42d St. (Room 1274) LO.5-1550 


Paradise Falls Lutheran Association 
A Pocono Mountain resort that offers you a 
pleasant vacation with fellow Christians in 


one of nature's most attractive beauty spots. 


Plenty of outdoor sports. Evening enter- 
tainment, Sunday services conducted by 
outstanding Lutheran clergymen, 
Send for illustrated literature. 

Paradise Falls Lutheran Association 
Box 75 Paradise Falls, Pa. 


PARADISE FALLS GIRLS’ CAMP 


The camp that offers the best in program, 
environment, food, supervision and recrea- 


tion for girls who love the outdoor life. 
Limited to seventy girls, One counsellor 


for every five campers. Send for illustrated 
literature, 
Paradise Falls Girls’ Camp 


Box 75, Paradise Falls, Pa, 


effective July 1; L. B. WiLtraMson, to the 
Floyd-Willis Parish, Va., effective July 1. 
THREE YOUTH CAMPS are scheduled in the 
synod this summer. One will be at Hungry 
Mother Park near Marion, June 26-29. An- 
other will be at Powell’s Fort Camp near 
Woodstock, Aug. 26-Sept. 2. And a third is 
being planned at the Williams Henson Home 
near Knoxville, Tenn. FRANK K. EFIRD 


DECEASED 


E. G. basses 


E, G. Hoover, 
theran layman and an officer of the ULCA’s 
Board of Publication for 35 years, died in 


prominent United Lu- 


Harrisburg, Pa., June 4. 

A jeweler and silversmith, Mr. Hoover 
devoted much of his time to the work of the 
United Lutheran Church. He was treasurer 
of the Publication Society of the General 
Synod at the time of the merger, became the 
first treasurer of the ULCA Board of Pub- 
lication in 1918, a position he held until 
1928. Re-elected to the board in 1930, he 
became its vice president, held that office 
until 1942. 

He served as treasurer of the East Penn- 
sylvania Synodical Brotherhood, was treas- 
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irer of the Papers Committee of the General 
synod. He had been superintendent and lay 
>ouncil president in Memorial Church, Har- 
‘isburg, was in the former post since 1902. 


He attended the Lutheran World Conven- © 


ion in Copenhagen in 1929, was a delegate 
‘o all General Synod and United Lutheran 
Church conventions since 1911. 

In 1923 he became a member of the Lu- 
-heran Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship, 
served on its executive committee since 1926, 
and was elected vice president in 1948. 


ULC CALENDAR 


21-23. Luther’ League Convention. Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod. Newport, Ky. 

21-24. Northeastern Regional Stewardship 
Conference. Gettysburg Seminary, Get- 
tysburg, Pa. 

22-23. Executive Committee. Lutheran Lay- 


26-27. 


26-28. 


27. 


27-29. 
28. 


28-29. 


JULY 


I- 2. 


9-10. 


11-13. 


men's Movement. 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
Executive Board, ULCA. Church House, 
New York City 

Parish and Church School Board. Phila- 
delphia 

WMS Convention. New Jersey Synod. 
Trinity Church, Trenton 

WMS Convention. Wartburg Synod. 
St. Paul's Church, Chicago 

WMS Convention. Nova Scotia Synod. 
Resurrection Church, Halifax 


Hotel Gettysburg, 


Board of Deaconess Work. Baltimore 
Motherhouse 

Texas Luther League Convention. 
Vernon 


Indiana Synodical Luther League Con- 
vention. Lake Wawasee, Syracuse 
Virginia Synodical Luther League Con- 


vention. Harrisonburg 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


Newberry 
South Carolina 


A Senior College of the ULCA 
Co-Educational 


Fully Accredited 


Interested in the Individual 
A Home Away From Home 


For catalog and folder write: 


James C. Kinard, President 
Drawer 425, Newberry, S. C. 
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in CONCLUSION .. 


IF ALL THE Lutheran conventions to be 


held in 1950 were to turn out like the ° 


Augustana sessions (see page 4), this 
would be the greatest year in the history 
of Lutheranism in America. By October 
we would be ready to start drawing blue- 
prints for a united church of 4 million 
members. 

But it seems definite that four other 
conventions to be held in June (UELC, 
Suomi Synod, Free Church, ELC) will 
turn down the merger proposal de- 
cisivelys They are still not far enough 
away from their days as foreign-language 
churches in a new world to trust them- 
selves in a union with their fellow-Lu- 
therans of this land. 

Augustana with its Swedish background 
hasn’t been in America much longer than 
the ELC with its Norwegian background. 
But Augustana has had leaders who have 
honestly sized up the realities of the 
present-day Protestant situation. Dr. 
P. O. Bersell and his associates are the 
men who have been working hardest dur- 
ing recent years for a great alliance of 
Lutherans and close relations with other 
Protestants. 


BUT WE PROBABLY won't get the merger 
that is urgently needed. Three churches 
(ELC, UELC, ALC) are talking about 
a merger of their own. They say this will 
create a Lutheran church “in the middle” 
between the Missouri Synod “on the 
right” and the United Lutheran Church 
“on the left.” 

This is careless thinking, based on no 
evidence at all. There is no such thing 
as Missouri being “on the right” and the 
ULC “on the left.” In fundamental Lu- 
theran teaching and practice the ULC 
isn’t to the right or left of anybody. It’s 
as squarely built on evangelical truth as 
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any church knows how to be. 

For the average man or woman sitting: 
in church on Sunday morning in Oska- 
loosa, Iowa, or El Paso, Texas, it prob- 
ably doesn’t make much _ difference 
whether or not the churches are merged. 
Even for achievement of organizational 
efficiency of boards and agencies and! 
committees, merger might not help. Small 
organizations often do their work better 
than big ones. ; 

There is a greater reason for merger. 
We Lutherans stand together in our un- 
derstanding of the Gospel, and that is: 
the compelling reason why we must live 
together in the fellowship of a church. 
To refuse this makes us a sect instead 
of a church. 


THE HUNGER for a common life of 
Christ’s people who are able to share in 
their Christian faith and witness is a 
pressing, urgent hunger. Christians al! 
over the world these days are driven by a 
desire for closeness to other Christians 
This is as it should be when we respond 
freely and ardently to our Master’s bid- 
ding. 

It is‘ dangerous to draw limits based om 
nationalist inheritance or ancient experi: 
ence. To cut ourselves apart from our 
brethren, or to refuse to overcome divi- 
sions which belong to ancient history, is 
to risk losing the full vigor which our 
Lord promises us for our work. 

Never before this year have Lutherans 
of America had open before them a clear 
road toward becoming one. To enter or 
to refuse to enter upon that road is @& 
thing of consequence. It seems to me 
very sure that the labors of our churches 
will succeed or fail according to the way 
the churches answer this year. 

—ELSON RUFF 
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